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THE TWO MIDSHIPMEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



rt Now then, Sidney, tell me, why you, who 
seem born to shine in any profession, selected 
the Navy. It is strange that you should dis- 
like a service in which, in so short a time, you 
have signalised yourself." 

" Nay, Harry, you mistake me — I do not 
dislike the service — I merely observed, the 
other day, to Captain Arlington, that if the 
choice of a profession had been allowed me, I 
should undoubtedly have preferred the Army." 

VOL, I. B 
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11 Well," interrupted Henry, " we are now 
rapidly approaching dear old England; yon 
promised to tell me what led to your being 
placed a blessed middy aboard his Majesty's 
ship ' Keindeer,' instead of flourishing in the 
shewy uniform of a crack regiment ?" 

" My story is soon told — the events of my 
brief career are few — what's to come — " 

" Faith, I'll tell you what's to come, Sid- 
ney, my boy," interrupted Henry Tressidder, 
a fair, flaxen-headed youth of sixteen. " What's 
to come — the dog's watch, and a mast heading, 
if that brute Elliot can catch us napping." 

u Ah," returned Sidney Yernon, "I'll pay 
him off some of these days, depend on it 
It ig this very Elliot that has made ma 
dislike instead of love a most noble profession. 
However, not to lose time — for, as you say, 
the dog's watch is sure to OQme>— - 1 will give 
you a very brief sketch- of my early expe- 
rience. 

"Like all younger sons of our family, 
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through several generations, I was dhrifttened 
Sidney. My father was the second sob of Sir. 
Montague Vernon, a baronet of veafy aUcient 
descent, and very considerable property. His 
parents wished him to embrace some profession, 
and rery fairly gave him the choiee of the law, 
the navy, army, or the Church, Now, it ufc* 
fortunately happened — I say unfortunately be- 
cause it turned out so — that my sire evinced a 
decided dislike to becoming either a lawyer, 
sailor, soldier, or parson — but to the infinite 
disgust and anger of his father embraced a 
mercantile career. 

" Now it must be confessed that there was * 
secret prompting in his heart towards becoming 
a merchant — besides, his dislike to the other 
professions offered him — and the truth must be 
told — love, as usual, had his share in the de- 
termination. 

" At the University of Cambridge he had 
formed a dose friendship with the son of an 
opulent merchant, followed up r by a much 
b 2 
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more tender attachment to his friend's beautiftil 
and accomplished sister. 

" Notwithstanding my grandfather's violent 
opposition to his wishes, my father ultimately 
married the merchant's daughter, Miss Pol* 
worth, and in time became a partner in the 
highly respectable and wealthy firm of Hen- 
derson, Polworth, Drake, and Co. 

" From the day of my father's marriage, all 
intercourse with his own family ceased. About 
this period, his younger brother died; and 
scarcely a year after, the baronet himself de- 
parted this life, and was succeeded in his title 
and estates by his eldest son. 

u Five years after, my uncle married a lady 
of birth and high connections, but without 
fortune. High station and connection was 
however all my uncle cared for. 

" Sir Christopher Vernon is, by all accounts, 
of a yery stern, haughty, and unforgiving 
nature. A reconciliation with my father he 
declared to be impossible, after the disgrace 
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he had brought upon his family by his mar- 
riage and choice of a profession. 

" In the mean time! the firm of Henderson, 
Polworth, Drake, and Co., prospered exceed- 
ingly. My father became very wealthy, and 
purchased a fine property in Hampshire. As 
land and affectionate a man as ever lived, he 
made many overtures for a reconciliation with 
his haughty brother, but in vain* Deeply 
hurt at this conduct, he turned to his own 
happy fireside, surrounded by smiling, cheerful 
faces, and soon forgot the narrow policy and 
want of common affection in his cold-hearted 
relative. 

" Years rolled on — my father still engaged 
heart and soul in mercantile pursuits, contrary 
to the wishes of his beloved wife, who was 
wise enough to see, that, with a splendid 
fortune, it was ill-judged to continue specula- 
tion to increase wealth already more than suffi- 
cient, when some unforeseen blow might de- 
prive him of that which he already possessed* 
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But my poor father had never known a reverse, 
and he laughed good-humouredly at my mother's 
apprehensions, 

"But, alas] the blow did eome ; but not in 
the wfly his gentle partner hinted at Typhus 
fever,- in one week, carried off my mother, 
my elder brother, and my only sister. This 
fearful and unexpected calamity nearly de- 
prived my father of reason — he never re- 
covered the blow; his mind was so terribly 
shaken, that to drive away thought, perhaps, 
he, for the first time, plunged into doubtful 
speculations. I speak, my dear Henry, of 
course, from hearsay, for I was too young— 
only six years old — to feel or understand the 
changes that were taking place about me. 
Either fortune changed — capricious as she 
always is— or reckless of the losses he sustained 
in consequence of his wretchedness of mind ; 
but most serious mishaps followed. 
- ^Hia partners remonstrated, but in vaiir; 
the firm was dissolved, I cannot dwell upon 
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this painful topic. In less than four years 
after my poor mother's death, my father 
became bankrupt ; his estates w6re all sold, hife 
creditors were paid their demands in full, and a 
year after, he died of h broken heart—- leaving 
tne, most strange to say, with the debris of 
his noble fortune, to the care tod guardianship 
of fiiy uncle, Sir Ghristopher Vernon. 
* "Even befbrfc my father's death, I wto 
looked upon With aversion by my uncle; the 
fault was certainly not mine, for up to this 
period, I had never seen him or any of his 
family. It was said, the baronet's aversion to 
me arose from his being the father of three 
girls, but no son—- and the Vernon estates being 
strictly entailed, t was next heir to the title 
and property* 

"I was just Old enough, at my father's 
death, to feel the blow bitterly, and I Was 
very soon made to feel it yet more cruelly. I 
remained, for some time, at the same school ; 
but it was certainly no longer the same to me 
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— at least, the master was no longer the same 
smiling attentive instructor ; previously I only 
saw the rod, now I was made to feel it You 
know my temper pretty well, Henry, therefore 
can imagine how I bore the change. My 
pranks and escapades, which formerly were 
overlooked, were now deemed the proofs of a 
vicious, idle disposition, I troubled myself 
very little, however, about the change in my 
master's mood and manner ; I was a powerful, 
strong boy, capable of fighting my own battles, 
and with hopes of being able to push my way 
through the busy world. 

" At the age of fourteen, without any re- 
gard to my inclination, or without consulting 
me on the subject, I was taken from school, 
and sent aboard his Majesty's ship, the 
'Beindeer,' and rated a midshipman; and 
before I had time to look about me, the ship 
sailed for foreign service. Thus, Henry, you 
perceive, I had no act, or part, or choice, in 
becoming a sailor. Nevertheless, since it was 
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my lot to be a sailor, a sailor I resolved to be, 
and set about learning the duties of one in 
good earnest. Now, you are aware, that 
during the six years we have served together, 
in rough and smooth, I have done my duty ; 
and but for that unsocial, vindictive brute 
Elliot, I might have really liked my pro- 
fession; but he has made me almost detest 
it." 

" Ah, Sid," said the fair-haired, handsome 
youth, "but for you, what a life should 1 
have led, with all my ardour and love for a 
sailor's life; but for you — your strong arm 
shielded me for years from the tyranny of that 
big, surly savage. You nursed me in sickness 
-—protected me in battle. You have been 
everything to me ; and now if you quit the 
service when we reach old England — adieu to 
my happiness." 

" But my dear Henry," said Sidney Vernon, 
" I do not say I shall quit the service — I will 
certainly quit this ship, and so can you. Every 
b 5 
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craft, iu Ium Majesty's service is not like this. 
liui hmk— 1 hoar the boll; enough of atary- 
lulluig for to-night." 

tiiducy Y union, as he ceased freaking, ram 
from hi* seat, and prepared to ascend upon 
deck, It was scarcely possible to behold a 
uuUtir or fiuer figure in the service— fully six 
feat high, and powerfully yet gracefully made, 
combining great activity with strength, and at 
this period scarooly twenty years of ag©» His 
feature* were remarkably fine, and extremely 
pleading in expression, with very dark eyes and 
hair, lie was a favorite with every one in the 
frigate, exoepting the first lieutenant, and a 
midshipman named Elliot The latter,, some 
four years Sidney's senior, was of low birth, 
coarse manners, and brutal temper. He had 
passed his examination, and expected, on his 
return to England, to be made a lieutenant. 

Elliot was about the middle height, with 
immense breadth of shoulder, huge limbs, and 
arms of singular length. Amongst the 
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youngsters he was a tyrant and a bully. Let 
our readers recollect Wfr are writing of the 
year 179—. The rules and regulations existing 
on board kings' ships were then widely different 
from the gentlemanly and well-ordered regula* 
tiongf of the year 1S54. 

High-spirited, independent, and perhaps a 
little reckless, and apt to give way to passion, 
Sidney Vernon was ill calculated to bear with 
the tyranny of Elliot without resistance! ; and 
he boldly, from the very first, refused to 
acknowledge him as his master. Elliot laughed 
at the fiery boy— insulted him— and, at first, 
when he resisted cruelly illused him. At the 
end of three years, however, Vernon mastered 
the bully, and fairly beat him. Then followed 
contempt on the one side, and bitter hatred on 
the other. 

Henry Tressidder, a Cornish lad of good 
family and connections, was the chief butt of 
Elliot's brutality ; he was two years younger 
than Vernon— tall, elegant, in person, but 
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might be the last time he should ever set eyes 
upon him. 

With a loud laugh, and in a jeering tone 
Elliot cried — 

" I trust, Master Vernon, you will not 
forget me— depend upon it, I shall not forget 
you — or the girPs face beside you — and perhaps 
when we meet again, you will be able to tell 
me how many pence in the pound your excel- 
lent father paid his creditors.' 5 

The hot blood rushed to the cheeks and 
temples of Sidney Vernon. The words, coward 
and liar broke from his lips, and his foot was 
on the ladder to re-ascend, when the hand of 
Tressidder was laid upon his arm, and his 
gentle voice called out — 

" Give way men — give way." 

The boat shot from the side, and Henry said 
to his friend, in a low voice — 

"Forgive me, Sid. It is better to restrain 
your feelings, than gratify that brute, by a 
public brawl at this moment." 
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"You are right, Harry, quite right; but 
the day will come — I feel certain, when he 
and I shall meet/' and in a low voice he added, 
" And, for the last time." 

On landing, the friends proceeded to the 
post-office, both expecting letters. There 
were several for Tressidder, from his father r 
mother, and sisters, and a gleam of heart-felt 
pleasure beamed through the tears that 
moistened his eyes* as he hastily ran over the 
contents of these tokens of affection, after a 
lengthened absence. 

On looking up, he caught the dark eyes of 
Vernon, fixed upon him with a saddened ex- 
pression. In his hand, he held a short, 
business-like looking letter, from his uncle'a 
solicitor. Neither spoke until they entered a 
room at the Hotel. 

"Sid," began Henry, "here is a letter 
from my little sister — it is all about you. 
They got my letters from Barbadoes, and are 
aware how, through your watchful care, I es- 
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eaped death from that fearful attack of yellow 
fever* They heafd too, of our action with the 
Temeraire ; and how, when knocked overboard 
by a falling spar, you jumped into the sea, and 
kept me up — while the abota rattled about our 
ears like hail stones — and how that coward, 
Elliot did everything, he could to retard the boats 
picking us up, and" — 

" Who in the name of goodness, told them 
all this," asked Yernon. " For the affair of the 
Temeraire happened nearly a year after we left 
Barbadoes. And you sent no letter home." 

" You remember Bill Thomas, Little Bill as 
he was always called,, so tall that he could 
never enjoy an upright position aboard the 
Gun-brig, the Grampus, in which he was a 
middy ?" 

" Oh, yes, I remember little Bill, the best 
tempered slob in the Service," laughed 
Yernon, with all the thoughtlessness of youth, 
forgetting the sad ideas that the moment before 
filled his mind. 
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" Bill was left ill at Barbadoes," continued 
Tressidder. " We gave him a passage to 

D , where he expected to join the Banger. 

It was on the passage we fell in with the 
Temeraire ; and afterwards he was with you, 
when lieutenant Smallwood and you, with 
your gallant boat's crew, cut out the Vesta, 

from under the battery of * When Bill 

did join the Banger, she had received orders for 
home. Bill is a Cornish man, by the mother's 
side ; and his family live near Truro— so while 
there, he called at my father's and gave them 
a full account of all our proceedings. So that 
mystery is explained. But here is a note from 
my dear old father to yourself, he is anxious 
to see you, and all my sisters are dying to be- 
hold their brother's preserver." 

" By Jove, there's more danger in visiting 
your good father, than in cutting out the 
Vesta, for I dare say your fair sisters are a 
handsome resemblance of your own good look- 
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ing self. Dangerous service for a poor and 
rather susceptible Mid. 9 ' 

Henry blushed, for though a Mid, he could 
blush. 

" Oh, never mind the danger, Sid, you are 
accustomed to that." 

" Your good father," said Vernon, finishing 
Mr. Tressidder's letter, " writes most kindly, 
and it will indeed give me great pleasure to 
join you in Cornwall; I must, however, first 
to London, for that laconic strange letter from 
Sir Christopher Vernon's solicitor, requests 
my presence as speedily as possible. You 
intend going to night in the dock-yard lighter 
that sails for Falmouth. I will go to London 
by the mail, and in four or five days I will join 
you in Falmouth. We can then talk over our 
future propects, for I suppose we shall soon be 
afloat again, and I shall have passed my exam- 
ination," and thus the two midshipmen parted. 
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CHAPTEB IL 



The day after his arrival in London, Sidney 
Vernon proceeded towards the residence of his 
uncle's solicitor, Mr. Boodle, in Buook-street. 
He was extremely anxious, for many reasons, 
for an interview with that gentleman. In the 
first place, his purse was extremely consump- 
tive, and his wardrobe neither extensive, or in 
very good order. He wished to ascertain, too, 
what sum of money had been reserved for him 
from the wreck of his father's property. 

Proceeding leisurely along the streets, occa- 
sionally enquiring his way, hfe came to Bond- 
street, and enteriug Brook-street, paused to 
looked at No. 30 ; for young as he was, Sidney 
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Vernon was in the habit of judging men by 
their outward signs, and he considered it not 
impossible to form an idea of the owner of s 
house by it* external appearance. 

It was a large and respectable style of 
building, but seemed sadly neglected; the 
windows appeared as if they had not been 
gleaned or even dusted for years ; nor its hall 
door to have suffered the infliction of ft 
painter's brush since its erection. 

" I suspect," thought Vernon, " I shall have 
a queer customer to deal with here." He 
gave a pull at a very crazy bell, and after some 
difficulty raised the knocker, making the old 
door shake with the effort. After a time> 
which tried the patience of the young sailor, 
the door opened, and the bald head, and 
wrinkled face of a little old man, in a mar- 
vellously old-fashioned dress, made its ap- 
pearance* He stood blocking up the half 
opened door, winking and blinking the smallest 
possible pair of grey eyes, and pursing up in 
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so singular a manner, a very large mouth, that 
the young sailor burst into a hearty laugh, 
saying— 

"Well old gentleman, now that you have 
(examined me from stem to stern, pray let me 
in; I wish to see Mr. Boodle, this is his house, 
I suppose." 

. " Yes, whose else would you have it, eh ? 
what do you want with him ?" 

" I do not want to rob him, old fellow, so 
open the door." 

" I don't know that," growled the old man, 
" it's likely enough ; I hav'nt lived in Lunnun 
fifty-four years with my eyes shut. Neighbour 
Wilkinson was done the other day by a great, 
tall chap, with gold lace on his coat. He let 
him into the parlour, went to call his master, 
when he came back — chap with the gold lace 
was gone — so were a dozen of silver spoons and 
a watch. No, no, I don't like chaps with bits of 
dirty gold lace on their collars ; I ain't going 
to be done." 
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"Why, you old bear," said the young 
sailor, half laughing — half angry, "what the 
deuce do you take me for ?" 

(< For a sarvant, of course, with that tinsel 
on your collar." 

"Well, you are tolerably correct there— 
I am certainly his Majesty's servant." 

" I thought so ; not a bit the better for that 
— no better than another," 

Getting tired of the old man's loquacity, 
and putting his hand to the door, he pushed it 
open, saying — 

" Go, old man, and tell your master, that 
Mr. Vernon, nephew of Sir Christopher Ver- 
non, wishes to see him." 

"Eh! what!" said the old servant falling 
back ; " are you the young sailor chap master 
expects ? why did not you say so, and not keep 
me all day talking at the door? I did not 
expect to see you in such a dress as that." 

A midshipman's coat, at that period, was 
certainly neither very elegant, nor a very dis- 
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tinguished article of apparel. Sidney Vernon's 
was rather the worse for foreign service, and 
the bit of lace considerably tarnished. 

The old domestic conducted our hero through 
the hall, and opening the door of the parlour, 
said aloud — 

"Here's Master Vernon, the middy, you 
said as how you expected some day or 
other." 

Vernon looked at the person thus addressed, 
and beheld a tall, lanky, middle-aged man,, 
with a remarkably pinched, parsimonious 
looking countenance, habited in a snuff 
coloured suit, with a wig of an indescribable 
colour. He was seated on a high, stuffed 
chair, before a large mahogany table, corered 
with papers, and haying sundry curious 
looking drawers underneath- The sides of the 
room were decorated with japanned tin cases, 
piled one over another, and each haying, a 
name painted on it. The two windows, as 
well as the whole apartment, were so covered 
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with dust; as to almost extinguish the day* 
light; and though the day was a raw, eold 
oae in March, there was scarcely a sign of fire 
in the grate. 

"Pray take a chair, Master Vernon," said 
the solicitor in a dry, husky voice, " I expected 
to see you immediately after the arrival of 
jour ship." 

Sidney took the only chair unoccupied in 
the room, saying at the same time — 

"I have lost no time, I assure you, Mr. 
Boodle, for I was anxious to know what my 
uncle's commands are, and what chance I have 
of getting afloat again. I hope Sir Christopher 
and his family are all well." 

" Sir Christopher Vernon," said Mr. Boodle, 
looking the young sailor keenly in the face, 
"is remarkably well; he has been on the 
Continent the last two years. I suppose you 
are not aware of the happy event that has oc- 
curred in the baronet's family*" 

"No," replied the young sailor," "I do 
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not imagine that it was of sufficient importance 
to cross the Atlantic." 

" Humph I" muttered the lawyer, "never- 
theless it's news that would spoil the appetite 
of many a gay youth. Sir Christopher Vernon 
has been blessed with an heir to his title and 
estates." 

"By Jove! better late than never," said 
the middy with a (smile, " I wish him joy — 
may he have a dozen. I assure, you, Mr. 
Boodle, the news will have no effect on my 
appetite, which I am happy to inform you, is 
extremely good ; our diet for the last six 
months, not having been of the best descrip- 
tion ; which you would find, my dear sir, were 
I to place my feet under your mahogany." 

Mr. Boodle pressed his thin lips hard, and 
looked for a moment in the youth's face with 
an expression of contempt, while he muttered 
some words not very distinctly, but which 
sounded very like an oath, that our hero should 
never satisfy his appetite at his expense. 
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"I am desired," said the lawyer, after a 
pause, " by Sir Christopher Vernon, when you 
come of age, to hand over to you a statement 
of your late father's affairs. The money left, 
after paying all his debts in full, has been 
placed out at interest for your benefit ; and, I 
am to remit you half-yearly, until yon reach 
your majority, the sum of sixty pounds, which 
Sir Christopher considers, with your pay, 
quite sufficient for your support." 

"Yery good, sir," replied Sidney, quite 
pleased to find that he had something to look 
forward to, besides his pay ; and, in fact, 
mentally considering himself in very affluent 
circumstances. One hundred and twanty 
pounds a-year to a young midshipman, hoping 
shortly to be a lieutenant, appeared a very 
respectable income. 

"I shall now hand over to you th& amolffit 
of your first half-year," said Mr. Boodlfc, open* 
ing a drawer and taking out a bundle of nolles, 
" and you will find that you will immediately 

vol. i. c 
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be appointed to another ship. Your uncle has 
ijiterested himself in your future welfare." 

"Exceedingly obliged to him/' said the 
young sailor, " especially as I never had the 
pleasure of either seeing or hearing from my 
worthy uncle." 

" You will please to count those notes, and 
sign that paper," said Mr. Boodle, placing both 
before him. 

" Just the ticket — old chap," Sidney was 
going to say, but substituted old gentleman, 
which title, however, did not seem to please 
the lawyer, for the words " young sea bear," 
was muttered rather audibly, as our hero 
thrust the notes into his pocket, and rose to 
retire, wishing the solicitor good morning. 

" Humph," muttered Boodle, " considers 
.himself a Croesus with sixty pounds in his 
pocket — thinks nothing of losing a title and 
fifteen thousand a-year !" 

Sidney found the old man waiting in the 
hall to shew him out. 
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"There, old Cerberus," said the youth, 
" there is something to take the cobwebs out 
of your throat," and putting a crown piece 
into the old man's palm, he gave him a 
squeeze with his muscular hand, that caused 
the old domestic to caper about the hall, wring- 
ing his hand for some moments after the de- 
parture of the laughing midshipman. 

Vernon's first business was to get a complete 
re-fit, which occupied him, together with 
sight-seeing, the best part of ten days ; the 
time passing pleasantly enough. He soon 
discovered, however, that sixty pounds, in 
London, was, after all, but a mere trifle, so at 
the end of a fortnight, he packed up his traps 
and started by the mail for Falmouth. 

Tressidder House, the residence of Henry 

Tressidder's father, was a fine old family mansion, 

situated upon the sloping bank, forming the 

northern side of that large estuary, (part of 

Falmouth harbour,) which runs up past Milor 

to the mouth of the Fal, or, as it is generally 
c 2 
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termed, " The Truro Kiver." This sheet <jf 
water, at full tide, resembles a lake, being 
completely shut in from the sea. To the 
westward is the picturesque hamlet and 
church of Milor, and directly opposite is the 
village of St Just The views from Tressidder 
House are exceedingly beautiful, for looking 
across the low land, beyond St Just's, a noble 
view of the ocean and the distant range of bold 
coast extending to the westward is obtained. To 
the east of the mansion, the richly wooded hills. 
of Lord Falmouth's domains greatly add to the 
beauty of the prospect Nor are the views 
confined to pictures of still life, for the win- 
dows command a dear sight of the entrance 
to Carrick roads, where frigates andline-cf- 
battle ships frequently anchor. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



It was the first week in April, and the morning 
which shone on the events recorded in this 
chapter was remarkably beautiful ; not a cloud 
floated over the fair blue sky, whilst a gentle 
west wind just curled the mimic waves of the 
broad sheet of water stretched out in glorious 
sunshine before Tressidder House. 

" Come girls," said Henry Tressidder, enter- 
ing the drawing-room where his sisters and their 
favorite companion, Louise Mendoza, a girl of 
thirteen, a distant connection of both the 
Ternons and Tressidder and of Spanish 
extraction on the father's side, were amusing 
themselves. "Who's for a pull in the gig, 
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it's a lovely day, and I should not be at all 
surprised if we picked up Sidney Vernon at 
Truro ; I have been expecting him the last 
three days — he's sure to pull down the river 
in a boat, or walk along its banks." 

"Oh, we'll all go," exclaimed the girls, 
throwing aside their work. 

" You have quite distracted us," said Eosa, 
the second sister, " about this hero of yours. 
Now mark me, Harry, if he fall off one 
dcgroe from your enthusiastic description of 
him, you will catch it from us all." 

li Ah, dear Eosa," said the sweet, soft voice 
of Mary, the youngest of the sisters, " he 
will always be handsome in our eyes, let 
him be what he may. Did he not twice save 
dear Harry's life ?" 

" By Jove, that he did, Mary, twenty times, 
if the truth is to be told, for I was always ,in 
some scrape or other, out of which noble- 
hearted Sid always pulled me. I am so deuced 
glad he passed his examination with such 
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eclat. He*ll be made lieutenant soon. We 
should have had him with us ere now, but just 
as he was on the point of starting, a fortnight 
ago, he received orders to repair to Portsmouth. 
I am sure we shall meet him to-day, so now 
who is for the gig." 

" Ohj" said Jane, " but will not your friend 
think us rather — " 

"Tut, nonsense," interrupted Henry, "I 
know what you were going to say. Don't be 
afraid, he won't fancy you intend a crusade 
against his heart. Sid turned, the heads of 
half the girls in Barbadoes, black, white, and 
brown ; but he won't lose his heart very easily, 
so don't think to take him by storm ; and now 
make haste — time and tide, you know — " 

In less than half an hour the handsome gig 
belonging to Mr. Tressidder, was pulling away 
at a rapid pace up the Truro river, with Henry, 
his two sisters and Louise, sitting chatting and 
laughing in the stern sheets. 

What an enlivening and delightful — what a 
varied and beautifully picturesque row is thatup 
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the windings of the Fal, to the prettily situated 
town of Truro. The water so deep that a 
frigate, might float up it as far as Lord Fal- 
mouth's beautiful domain. The frequent 
bends in the river from King Harry's Eeach to 
Truro — the thick woods covering the hills — 
the parti-colored rocks bordering the. stream — 
and lastly, the wide expanse of water — when 
the tide is full in — that flows in one noble sheet 
from the last bend to the town of Truro. To the 
little party gliding towards that town, all these 
beauties were familiar, but. the buoyancy of 
youth gave to each object a bright interest. 
In high spirits they reached Truro, landed 
at the quay, where Henry parted from his 
sisters and proceeded to the hotel in search of 

his friend, the young ladies going to the 

Parade to visit a lady and hor daughters, with 
whom they were intimately acquainted. 

Not dreaming of danger, but gaily chatting, 
the girls were crossing the foot of the wide 
street that leads up a very steep acclivity — 
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the coach road to Falmouth — when they 
were startled by the sight of the Falmouth 
mail descending the hill, the horses, tearing 
along at a furious pace, unchecked by the 
controlling hand of the coachman. Terrified 
and bewildered by their danger, and losing 
all presence of mind, they attempted to cross 
the road, in doing which, Louise Mendoza 
stumbled and fell prostrate, directly in the 
path of the runaway hroses; her fate would 
have been sealed the next moment — had not a 
tall, powerful-looking manrushed to her rescue; 
but too late to take her in his arms and retreat, 
he caught her up with his left hand, whilst with 
his right he seized the bridle of the near leader, 
and with a powerful jerk turned him on one 
side; the next instant the coach overturned 
cm the opposite side ; the young man stagger- 
ing with the shock, and almost falling, but 
still bearing the half-fainting girl in his arms 
unhurt. A crowd soon gathered round 
c 5 
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_, and Harry Trendder burst through the 
tL-vng, exclaiming — 

%i Good God, Sidney, how providential — this 
way — follow me." 

And hurrying across the street, he knocked 
at the door of a handsome private house, the 
residence of the lady, the Miss Tresaddess 
were going to visit 

Vernon, who had arrived in the town not 
long before, by the day mail, was strolling 
across the street, leading to the quay, to look 
for a boat, when he observed Louise fall before 
the affrighted horses; active and powerful, 
and rarely, if ever, losing his presence of 
mind, he rushed to her assistance. 

He now bore the young girl into the man* 
sion, where she was at once surrounded by the 
Miss Tressidders, and the lady of the house — 
oil pale with fright, and trembling with anxiety 
— but, excepting a few very slight scratches, 
and a bruise or two, Louise was unhurt, and 
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soon recovered, when, fixing her young, ex- 
pressive eyes upon the flushed and strikingly 
handsome features of her preserver, said, in a 
sweet, childish voice — 

" You do not know, Mr, Vernon, that you 
have saved a little cousin from being trampled 
to death; I shall never forget your courage and 
kindness in doing so." 

Sidney looked surprised at the words of the 
young girl ; but, kissing her cheek, he said, 
gaily— 

" Our cousinship is, at all events, from th:s 
day firmly established." 

And then turning to Henry Tressidder, ha 
requested an explanation of Louise's words. 

Henry gave the required elucidation, fol- 
lowed up by an introduction to his sisters ; and 
then saying — 

"Now, Sidney, we have no more time for 
ceremony — the tide's falling— our boat is at 
the quay— so send the porter at the inn down 
with your traps — there is no time to lose." 
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In less than half an hour, the whole party 
were sailing down the river, chatting, laugh- 
ing, and as well acquainted with each other, 
as months of ordinary intercourse often war- 
rant. 

Happy youth ! why should old age look with 
a jealous eye, as it sometimes does, upon 
its light-hearted joyous gaiety, calling the 
natural impulses of hearts full of life and love, 
frivolity and giddiness ; the season of youth, 
especially that of the female, is short — with 
them the cares of life begin early. 

Three months, the happiest of his life, were 
passed by Sidney Vernon at Tressidder House, 
when suddenly the summons of departure was 
sounded. Keluctantly this summons was re- 
ceived ; but unwilling as they were to leave the 
place where they were so happy, it was a plea- 
sure to the friends to find themselves ap- 
pointed to join the same ship ; for Mr. Tres- 
sidder had secretly been exerting his interest 
for thjat purpose, and with something of 
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alacrity they prepared to join the " Penelope 
Frigate," fitting out at Plymouth, to unite 
Tfrith the fleet in the Mediterranean ; war with 
the French Directory having been de- 
clared. 

"Well, Mary," said Henry Tressidder, to 
his youngest sister, as they strolled across the 
lawn, "we sail to-morrow in a dock-yard 
lighter; for we want three or four days in 
Plymouth to ourselves before we join the 
Penelope." 

" Heaven knows, Harry, when you may re- 
turn. Tour ship is under orders for the Medi- 
terranean, is she not ?" said Mary. 

"Yes," returned her brother ; " and a jolly 
fine cruize we shall have. The Penelope is a 
orack frigate — we shall take plenty of prizes — 
lots of cash — and a brush every week with the 
new-fangled tricolor of revolutionary France. 
Oh, Sid, you are looking as serious as a pickled 
Pilchard." 

"I have been so happy," said Sidney 
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Vernon, " these last three months, that it has 
spoiled me ; and having found a little cousin," 
— (he looked affectionately at Louise) — " I feel 
more interest in the world than before. Now 
mind me, Louise," he continued, sitting down 
beside the little girl, and drawing her towards 
him — "mind, you must always consider me 
as your protector — we are both parentless — 
while I live you shall never want help or as- 
sistance — so do not forget cousin Sidney — and 
depend on it, he wont forget his pretty cousin 
Louise." 

And stooping, he would have kissed her 
brow, but the child threw her arm round his 
neck, and kissed his cheek, saying, with tears 
in her eyes — 

" Forget you, Sidney, I never will ; but I 
fear, in the great world, and amid the perils 
you are going to meet, poor little Louise will 
fade from your memory." 

Sidney shook his head, saying — 

"TVe shall see, Louise — that is, if Johnny 
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Crapaud leaves my head on my shoulders/' he 
added, laughing. 

Louise shuddered, and turned pale. 

"Ah, Sidney, what excuse on earth can 
people find in their hearts to be killing each 
other — for what half the world do not 
know." 

"Oh," said Henry, laughing; "we shoot 
one another for a great many reasons ; we are 
going to shoot the French now, because they 
have changed their white flag, for one with 
three colours, red, white, and blue, which, by 
the bye, looks much better than the old table 
cloth we used to have a pop at." 

There was a gloomy silence within the 
chambers of Tressidder house the following 
evening, for the two friends had sailed for Ply- 
mouth. The piano was closed, the harp stood 
neglected, and Mr. and Mrs. Tressidder sat con- 
versing in a low tone by the bay-window, 
while the girls plied their needles, with only 
a sentence now and then between them. It 
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was a great change from the evenings of the pre- 
vious three months. Then, the hours had passed 
like magic, for Sidney Vernon was of an ex- 
ceedingly cheerful spirit — sung well — had a 
fine voice, and played the flute better than 
most people. As to Henry, he possessed ex- 
uberant spirits ; and several young girls from 
Falmouth, and the vicinity, frequently visited 
them; and then the merry dance, and the 
merry laugh resounded through the house, to 
the delight of the old couple, who loved to see 
cheerful faces round them : while boating par- 
ties to Helford Creek — to the famous Gull- 
rook, and the Lizard light-house, engrossed the 
days. The Tressidder's were a happy family, 
and made all around their residence as happy as 
thoir affluent circumstances allowed. 

The young men, too, felt the change, as they 
paced the deck of the heavy old craft, in which 
they were ploughing their way to Plymouth. 
Vernon was for some time unusually silent, at 
last he said— 
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" Did you hear Henry, who was tho captain 
of the Penelope — any of the names of the 
officers — and what sort of ship she is ?" 

V A oraokirigate, Sid ;. and I was told yes- 
terday, that her commander, Captain Black- 
wood, is, as gallant a fellow as ever lived. Old 
Commodore Fisher, told me, all I picked up 
about her. The discipline is strict, but ac- 
cording, to rule; she carries thirty-six guns, 
and is remarkably fast ; I heard none of the 
officer's names-r-indeed I believe they were not 
known to any one in Falmouth ; but by twelve 
o'clock to morrow, if this dull brute does not 
go to sleep on the way, we shall find out for 
ourselves." 

They, however, reached Plymouth by day- 
light, and the young men proceeded on shore, 
and immediately after breakfast, they went to 
pay the Penelope a visit, or rather, to report 
themselves on board. 

At this period, the noble Breakwater was 
not begun. The Penelope was lying at anchor 
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in the Sound, and as they approached, they had 
an opportunity of taking a slight view of their 
future home. The Penelope was a beautiful 
vessel to look upon, she sat gracefully and 
easily on the water, and her tall spars and 
square yards — so trim and rakish, gave to her 
appearance a regular man-of-war look. 

" She's a handsome craft, Sid," said Henry 
Tressidder. " And a clipper no doubt." 

The next moment the boat touched the vessel, 
several heads appeared over the gangway, as 
the two feiends ascended the side ; but scarcely 
had Sidney Yernon put foot upon the deck, 
than his glance rested on his old enemy, Gil- 
bert Elliot ; utterly astounded by this unex- 
pected vision — Sidney stood for an instant, 
irresolute, the next, Elliot had advanced with 
a look of intense satisfaction and malice on his 
coarse features, saying — 

" What an unexpected pleasure ! When we 
parted Mister Sidney Yernon, and Master 
Henry Tressidder, I little supposed we were 
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destined again to be comrades. I only hope you 
find yourselves equally delighted, with my pre- 
sence, for I have the pleasure to inform you, 
I am appointed third Lieutenant to the Pen- 
elope." 

Sidney Vernon's first impulse was to knock 
his sneering enemy down; the next was to 
turn round and quit the ship ; but scorning to 
shew he feared the presence of his enemy, or 
that his satirical tone and words had any effect 
upon him, he mastered his emotion and fiery 
temper, and merely replied in a calm tone — 

" As you say, it is quite an unexpected plea- 
sure — I fear, the cup will overflow before 
long," And walking forward, he went upon 
the quarter- deck, and enquired of the Steward, 
if Captain Blackwood was on board, as he had 
letters for him. 

" He is in his state room, Sir," said the 
Steward, looking with some surprise at the 
stately figure and handsome face of the en- 
quirer. " Who shall I say ?" 
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" Pooh/' said Lieutenant Elliot, coming up, 
" they are only the two supernumerary mids, 
that we expected to join us before we sailed. 
You need not trouble Captain Blackwood, the 
first lieutenant will be on board directly, he 
will settle the matter, and assign to them 
their quarters." 

" I will thank you to give my message to 
Captain Blackwood," said Vernon with a 
flushed cheek, yet keeping his temper. 

As he spoke, a tall, handsome man, in 
the prime of life, ascended from the cabin, 
and coming forward, said in a very polite 
tone — 

" I thought I heard you say, sir, you had 
letters for me." 

" I have a letter from Admiral Fisher, and 
another from his brother, Commodore Fisher, 
for Captain Blackwood," said Sidney Yernon, 
"ami wrong in supposing you are that gentle- 
man ? My friend and myself received orders to 
join your ship, and lost* no time in obeying." 
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"Ha," said Captain Blaokwood with a 
pleased smile, " then you are no doubt Mr. 
Sidney Yernon ; you and your friend are wel- 
come on board the Penelope. I have heard of 
you before, Mr. Yernon, and with high praise. 
You have passed your examination, and I find 
you are only sent on board the Penelope for this 
cruise ; no doubt you will be made before the 
year is out. "We do not sail for a few days, 
perhaps a week ; therefore, if you have any 
purchases, or prefer returning ashore, you have 
full liberty to do so ; the signal for sailing will 
be hoisted twenty-four hours before departure." 

Pleased with the manner and tone of his 
future commander, Sidney replied, he would 
with his friend return ashore, and be ready for 
departure at the appointed time. 

The captain then retired to read his letters, 
which were in truth mere letters of introduc- 
tion. Admiral Fisher and his brother being 
very intimate with, and old comrades of Cap- 
tain Blackwood, who had served first under 
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Admiral Fisher ; and both brothers visiting at 
Trossiddor house, had taken a special liking 
to our horo, and determined to serve him if 
thoy oould. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Six months have passed since the events re- 
corded in our last chapter; and the saucy 
Penelope is ploughing the broad waters of the 
" dark blue sea." Perfectly satisfied with his 
reception by the gallant Captain Blackwood, 
Vernon came to the determination of keeping 
his temper under every kind of provocation 
from Lieutenant Elliot, though the struggle 
was often great for a young man of noble birth 
and spirit, and who had distinguished himself 
on many occasions, to submit to the petty 
tyranny of a low-born upstart. Jealous of his 
nephew, Sir Christopher Vernon would exert 
no interest to promote his advancement, but on 
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the contrary,, used that interest in favour of 
another, who had no claim upon him, excepting 
that he helped to further his own views. 

Gilbert Elliot's father was a wealthy mer- 
chant tailor, a keen man of business, and 
ardently desirous of rising in station, and 
above his profession, not in his own person, 
but by means of his son. One of his most 
extravagant customers, was the youngest son 

of Lord 8- , an officer in the — regiment 

of Lancers, and the most dissipated youth 
about town. Mr. Elliot, not only obliged the 
Honorable Frederick 6 - ■ ■ • ■ - with an unlimited 
supply of every kind of uniform necessary, but 
also, an unlimited supply of cash, on the young 
gentleman's acceptance of sundry small slips 
of paper, with stamps on the end thereof; 
till at last, the amount staggered the youth 
himself, and fairly horrified hi» worthy father. 

"Well, my lotd," said the bowing and 
smiling tailor, eyeing his lordship's dismayed 
countenance, " the account can be very easily 
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balanced. I have a son, who is extremely 
desirous of serving his country ; if your lord- 
ship will get him appointed to a ship, and 
promise, when he has passed his examination, 
he shall be made lieutenant, I will throw these 
bills into the fire." 

And into the fire they went — Lord S — — 
declaring with animation, and shaking the 
delighted tailor by the hand — that he was an 
honour to — to — ah — hem — an honour to his 
profession ; Lord S applied to Sir Chris- 
topher Vernon, and Gilbert Elliot became a 
midshipman, and then a lieutenant on board the 
same ship with Sidney Yernon. 

Captain Blackwood was an old school fellow 
of Sir Christopher Vernon's, who wrote, re- 
questing him to receive his nephew on board his 
ship, stating that it was his desire to detach 
him from the service ; that it was contrary to 
his wishes that he continued in the navy ; 
that he was a headstrong, passionate, and 
wilful youth, thoughtless and extravagant; 

VOL. I. D 
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and that he (the baronet) thought the. best way 
to wean him from the service, was to keep him 
a midshipman, till he got disgusted. Now 
-Captain Blackwood, thought Sir Christopher 
Vernon was extremely anxious for his nephew's 
welfare ; and being very willing to oblige his 
titled friend, also received Gilbert Elliot as his 
third lieutenant, and Sidney Vernon, who 
might otherwise have filled that post, re- 
mained a midshipman, without a chance of 
promotion. The first lieutenant of the Pene- 
lope, Mr. Hobhouse, was a first-rate officer, 
extremely strict, very gentlemanly, but un- 
fortunately easily prejudiced. Elliot, crafty and 
plausible when he pleased, contrived to poison 
the first lieutenant's mind against Vernon; 
well aware, that if Lieutenant Hobhouse 
shewed any coolness and reserve towards 
him, it would be likely to last, as Sidney 
was of too proud a nature to bend to, 
or seek for intercourse with any man who 
showed a disposition to shun him or treat him 
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with coldness. During the six months he 
had passed in the Penelope, Vernon confined 
himself strictly to his duty, and made no kind 
•of attempt to win the first lieutenant from his 
distant manner ; whilst Elliot certainly sought 
every opportunity, consistent with his duty, to 
annoy the two friends. There are a thousand 
ways on board a ship, for a superior to annoy 
an inferior in rank, even if strictly doing his 
duty; especially at the period of which we 
write. Now, every officer in the service i* a 
gentleman in his conduct towards others, and the 
free, open-hearted sailor shines in the drawing*- 
room, without having lost his individuality; 
the polish only giving additional lustre to 
those qualities which has made the British 
Navy the glory of England and the model of 
valour throughout the world. But enough of 
digression. We said at the commencement of 
the chapter, that the Penelope, returning from 
Majorca, was ploughing her way over the 
broad waters of the Mediterranean to join the 
d 3 
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British fleet cruizing off Malta. It was a fine 
night, the wind blowing briskly from the west- 
ward, and the frigate, sailing under her single 
reefed topsails, had approached much nearer 
the island than the captain had imagined, for a 
thick haze was over the water, and the moon 
was down — when a cry from the look out, 
" large ship on our starboard quarter/' roused 
all hands to activity. It was well known that 
Vice- Admiral Deoies had hoisted his flag on 
board the William Tell, a fine ship of eighty- 
four guns, and intended, if possible, to get out 
of Malta, and Captain Blackwood, who very 
well knew that none of the British ships would 
be scudding before the wind, with lower stud- 
ding sails set at that hour of the night, as they 
were keeping a strict blockade of the port, came 
to the conclusion that the ship-of-war, then 
clearly made out, was the William Tell, and 
that probably they were quite close to some of 
the English squadron. 

It was a desperate resolve to attack a vessel 
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mounting eighty-four guns, with a frigate 
carrying only thirty-six, but there was no hesi- 
tation. With his usual gallantry Captain Black- 
wood ordered the reefs to be shaken out of the 
top sails, the top gallant sails set, a gun fired 
to warn any of the vessels in the vicinity 
where the chase was, and then the Penelope 
squared away her yards and pursued her for- 
midable opponent. 

" My eyes, Jem," said an old sailor, to a 
comrade, " won't we have pepper and spice to 
our mess before morning." 

" Aigh, aigh, old boy, if she be the William 
Tell as I seed at Alexandria, she'll give us a 
belly full ; but we'll give her something in re- 
turn, or my name aint Jem." 

As the vessel flew over the foaming water 
in pursuit, Sidney Vernon and several mid- 
shipmen were busy forward getting their 
bow chasers ready for action, for they were 
fast gaining upon the majestic fabric before 
them. The French ship had a cloud of can- 
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vass set, notwithstanding the strong wind and 
uneasy sea. 

" We shall be within hitting distance in a 
few minutes, Sid," said Henry Tressidder, join- 
ing his friend, who was actively engaged with 
a party of sailors in running out the guns. 
" Our captain 's a gallant fellow to follow that 
big chap before us." 

11 If we can only cripple her, Harry, till soms 
of the others come up, we shall have her; now, 
my men, out with her." 

Just then Lieutenant Elliot came up, and in. 
a bullying tone said— 

"What are you youngsters jawing there 
about, can't you do your work without slacking 
your jaw tackle. Go aft, sir," he continued, 
slightly pushing against Sidney Yemen, as if 
by accident. " Mr. Hobhouse has something 
else for you to do besides delaying the men," 

Just as Lieutenant Elliot spoke, a bright 
flash shot from the stern of the William Tell ; 
the same instant crash went the cap of the 
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bowsprit, the pieces were sent flying on board, 
while the ball continued its course, knocking 
a huge splinter out of the foremast, but doing 
no other damage. 

There was a suppressed laugh amongst the 
menfbrward, as Lieutenant Elliot turned sharp 
round, and by the light of the lanterns was; 
seen hurrying towards the quarter deck. All 
now became engaged in a scene of excitement 
and activity. Captain Blackwood commenced* 
firing into the stern of the French ship, which 
stall continued to scud before the wind, return- 
ing the fire from her stern chasers, striking 
the Penelope many times, and wounding several; 
men ; but still she pursued her gigantic oppo- 
nent during the entire night, and about six in 
the morning brought down her main top mast. 
A loud cheer broke from the crew of the 
Penelope, when this shot told. At daylight 
they perceived a large ship coming down be- 
fore the wind, which proved to be the lion, 
sixty-four guns, and behind her the Foudroyant, 
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eighty-four. Determined to do all the 
mischief he could before these ships came up, 
Captain Blackwood ranged his vessel directly 
up under the stern of the William TeU, and 
poured in upon her crowded decks the whole 
of the starboard guns ; receiving, in return, a 
tremendous broadside, which, singular to say, 
did little or no damage. 

The last discharge from the frigate's gun 
completely brought the William Tell to bay — 
flight was no longer possible — for so persever- 
ing and well-directed were the guns of the 
Penelope, that every shot almost told on the 
rigging and spars of the French ship. 

" Who pointed the gun that brought down 
the main topmast of the enemy's ship ?" de- 
manded Captain Blackwood of Lieutenant 
Elliot, as he came upon the quarter-deck. 

Elliot knew the gun was run out by Sidney 
Vernon's orders, and that he himself directed 
the aim, but he replied carelessly — 

" I believe, sir, it was a chance shot." 
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" I do not think that/ 1 said Captain Black- 
wood. " Tou look very pale, Mr, Elliot," he 
added, as the strong light of a ship's lantern 
fell on his face ; " were yon hit by that last 
shot?" 

" Struck on the arm by a splinter, sir," re- 
tttred the lieutenant; "but only a stunning 
kind of blow — it's passing off." 

Mr. Hobhouse, the first lieutenant, came up 
at the moment, saying — 

" That young man Vernon has a keen eye — 
his first shot brought down the French vessel's 
topmast, and his last has settled the enemy 
for flight. We must keep clear of her broad- 
side, sir," added the first lieutenant, "now 
she finds flight impossible, she will be a dan- 
gerous customer." 

"Here is the Lion coming up rapidly," 
said Captain Blackwood ; " let us pass under 
her stern, and give her a broadside, before 
she's able to clear away the wreck of her spars 
and sails." 

d 5 
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The Penelope went in stays in splendid 
style, receiving a running kind of fire from the 
crippled French vessel, which had left Malta, 
and succeeded in escaping the ships blockading 
the port. Being a very fast vessel, she would 
have escaped the Lion, or even the Fou- 
droyant, one of the finest ships in the British 
Navy, had not the little Penelope outsailed 
her, and, with daring courage, engaged her 
singly. 

The Lion ran on till within pistol shot of 
the enemy — and the William Tell having 
cleared for action, and determined to fight to 
the last — a tremendous fire was kept up be- 
tween the two line-of-battle ships, the Pene- 
lope, completely under command, crossing her 
stern, and pouring in her broadside with 
deadly precision; still her officers and men 
suffered — for the French captain, enraged at 
the pertinacity of his gallant little opponent, 
succeeded in raking her, as she went between 
him and the Lion, whose rigging and sails 
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were so cut to pieces as to force her to retire 
for a while to repair damages* 

In this disoharge from the William Tell, 
the first lieutenant, Mr. Hobhouse, was badly 
wounded, and the second and third lieutenant 
so hurt as to be unable to keep the deck. 

Captain Blackwood immediately appointed 
Sidney Vernon acting lieutenant for the time, 
and so well and gallantly, and with such con- 
summate skill did he handle the Penelope, 
that when Captain Blackwood was knocked 
down by a large splinter, the entire command 
of the frigate fell upon him and the master. 

The wind increasing, and the Lion haying 
repaired damages, bore down upon her opponent, 
who was still under some sort of control, her mizen 
and foremast being uninjured. The William Tell 
made a bold effort to board the Lion, but being 
prevented by their bowsprits getting entangled 
she poured a deadly broadside into her, which 
left not a sail available ; her rigging cut to 
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pieces, and her mainmast ready to go by the 
board, she was compelled to fall back. 

Determined to completely cripple the Wiffiam 
Tell, and give time to the Foudroyant to come 
up, Sidney Vernon, highly excited, but perfectly 
cool, said a few words to the crew, in encourage- 
ment, and determined again to pass under the 
stern of the enemy's ship, and aim his entire 
broadside, to cut away her mizenmast. 

But boldly the French commander resolved 
to frustrate this attempt, by pouring on hsr his 
.whole broadside, hoping, if he could get rid of 
his gallant little antagonist, to escape before 
the Foudroyant, which was to leeward could 
come up. 

Young as he was, Sidney Vernon was too 
good a sailor, and too well aware of the terrible 
consequences of receiving the broadside of a 
line-of-battle-ship, not to take every precaution 
to avoid such a catastrophe. The master was 
also a first-rate seaman ; and just as the William 
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Tell yawed and brought her broadside to bear, 
the Penelope shot up into the wind like a 
meteor, passed directly across the stern of the 
French ship, within less than pistol shot, and 
having elevated her guns, poured her whole 
■broadside into their enraged opponent, Down 
came the mizenmast, with the whole of its 
hamper of yards, sails, and rigging, falling fore 
and aft the ship, creating considerable con- 
fusion. 

At this juncture, the Foudroyant came up, 
and hailed the William Tell, calling out to her 
to strike, at the same time pouring into her 
a deadly fire. Still so determined was 
the resistance of the gallant Captain Laurrier, 
who fought the William Tell, that the fire of 
the Foudroyant was at once returned, and so 
Well worked were the Frenchman's guns, and 
so high-spirited the crew, that in less than an 
hour, the Foudroyant lost her mizenmast, and 
was so desperately mauled fore and aft, her 
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fore-topmast having fallen, that she was forced 
to sheer off. 

Astonishing as it may appear, up to this 
moment, the Penelope was uninjured, and 
Captain Blackwood, haying recovered from the 
stunning effects of the blow he had re- 
ceived, came upon deck, and resumed the com- 
mand of the ship. 

But there was little left to do ; the enemy's 
ship, quite unmanageable, rolled heavily in the 
deep troughs of the sea, her lower port-holes 
closed, her decks overflowing with blood, her 
captain dangerously wounded. Just as the 
Penelope reached ahead, prepared to rake her, 
the flag was struck, and the William Tell sur- 
rendered to the only one of the three opposing 
vessels able to take possession of her. 

Captain Blackwood came up to Sidney 
Vernon, and shaking him by the hand, said, 
in a loud tone — 

" You are an honour to the British Navy. 
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You fought tins ship in my absence as well as 
any man in the service could. I have been 
misled — but no matter now. You must 
board the William Tell; we must manage 
that you have a crew — we will set her suffi- 
ciently to rights, so that you can take her to 
Syracuse. Your friend Tressidder may accom- 
pany you." 

Four hours after, the William Tell was 
scudding before the wind, under jury masts, 
for Syracuse, where she arrived without ac-* 
cident or adventure— the capture remaining a 
memorable triumph for the officers and crew of 
the little saucy Penelope. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Eighteen months have passed since the action 
between the Penelope and the William Tell ; 
and now the former is urging her way 
through the boisterous Bay of Biscay on her 
passage home. We must be brief in this part 
of our narrative, for we have many and strange 
vicissitudes to record in the varied life of 
Sidney Vernon, before we bring our tale to a 
conclusion; and we would have passed over 
those eighteen months without notice, had not 
an incident occurred during that period, and 
whilst the vessel was lying at anchor in 
Smyrna-roads, that probably changed the 
whole course of his career. 
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Lieutenant Elliot, after the action between 
their frigate and the William Tell, heard, with 
feelings of intense jealousy and hatred, the 
encomiums and praises bestowed upon Sidney 
Vernon for his gallant conduct in action, and 
his skill in saving the Penelope from the 
attempts of the line-of-battle ship to sink her* 
Captain Blackwood, being taken seriously ill, 
was obliged to resign the command of the 
frigate, and his successor was one of the most 
tyrannical commanders in the service, and 
certainly one of the most needy and avaricious. 
Lieutenant Elliot became an especial favorite, 
for he gave good dinners on shore, and le 
money freely when it was to carry out a pur- 
pose. 

Backed by Captain E , Lieutenant Elliot 

again ventured to begin his system of annoy- 
ing Sidney, who had to bear the brunt of 
the new commander's brutality ; the men 
themselves murmured, feeling the difference 
between their late gallant commander and their 
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Henry Tressidder exerted himself to keep 
his loved friend from giving way to pas- 
sion; but one evening, as Sidney* Vernon, 
and Henry Tressidder were seated enjoying 
an ioe at one of the then fashionable coffee- 
houses in Smyrna, Lieutenant Elliot came in 
with three or four young officers, toadies of his 
acquaintance, sufficiently aristocratic to induce 
him to pay for their limes and ices. Elliot 
was considerably excited, and slightly intox- 
icated — but yet quite conscious of his sayings 
and doings ; though a tall and a strong man,> 
he was yet unable to contend, personally, with 
Vernon ; he knew also that Vernon was a sure, 
and deadly shot, and quite a match for any: 
foreigner with the small sword — then greatly^ 
used. 

That evening, however, he was blind to 
consequences ; as he advanced into the crowded 
coffee-room, he perceived Vernon's hat on a 
small table near where he sat Calling ther 
waiter in an imperious tone, he ordered him 
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to bring wine and ices; and drawing the 
marble table towards him, with a dash of his: 
hand, he knocked the hat into the middle of 
the floor, saying, in a loud tone— 

" D _ the fellow that owns it— why does 

n't he hang his hat on a peg." 

Sidney Vernon calmly picked up his hat, 
while an ominous silence ensued. All 
those who knew the parties, and there were 
many English officers in the room, looked on 
with curiosity; but Vernon, quietly wiping 
the dust from his hat, continued his conversa-: 
tion with his friend Henry, who trembled with 
anxiety. 

Elliot and his friends burst into a laugh * r 
and some words caught Henry's ear; but 
Vernon paid no attention. 

Presently, the waiter brought a salver with 
ices and wine, and those costly Venetian 
glasses— favorites in Smyrna at that time — and 
placed them on the marble table before Lieu- 
tenant Elliot and his aristocratic companions.. 
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Vernon rose from his seat ; there was not 
the slightest flush on his very handsome 
features, and his tall and powerful frame 
struck all present, as he slowly advanced, 
took up the tray with its glittering contents, 
and tossed it into the middle of the room — 
smashing every article on it to atoms. Every 
one sprung to their feet, while Elliot alone 
remained seated, apparently stupifiecL 

"Now, sir," said Vernon, in a loud, distinct 
tone, " call the waiter, and pay for those 
articles at once — a trifling atonement for your 
unwarrantable insolence ; and if you do not, 
with this cane,"— and he took up a rather 
formidable one belonging to one of the gentle- 
men — " I will not leave two inches of skin on: 
your carcase, without a mark of my just in* 
dignation." 

There was a dead silence. Elliot was com* 
pletely crest-fallen ; an arrant coward at heart, 
he quailed before the stern glance of the 
insulted Vernon. At length, pale and livid in 
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features, he dashed several gold pieces on the 
table — more than sufficient to pay for the 
damage — and rushed from the caf6. 

"Sir, you have taken an unwarrantable 
liberty with my cane," said a short dapper 
young gentleman, in plain clothes, the son of 
a rich British merchant settled in Smyrna — 
flushing up in the face, and putting himself 
into a very dignified position. Sidney Vernon 
had heard the words this young gentleman had 
made use of, when he found Vernon took no 
notice of the insult he had received. He 
looked down with a smile upon the speaker, 
saying — u 

" Sir, you ought to be thankful I did not 
break this stick on your good friend's back ; 
and that instead of taking your stick, I did not 
take you by the ear, which I assuredly will do 
if you do not follow your companion." 

Therevwas a general titter through the room, 
amidst which the young gentleman and his 
cane disappeared. After this scene, Lieutenant 
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Elliot did not shew himself in Smyrna in 
public ; but a deep and mortal hatred arose in 
his heart, which nothing but the death of his 
enemy could satisfy; before this event he merely 
strove to mortify or pique Vernon, now he kept 
within his breast the feelings he experienced, 
and watched patiently for an opportunity to 
crush his enemy, who in reality, never thought 
about him or his hatred, unless when forced 
upon his notice. 

Shortly after this fracas, the Penelope was 
ordered home. Mr. Hobhouse, the first Lieu- 
tenant, returned an invalid in her, EUliot 
acting as first officer, Sidney Vernon as second, 
till they should reach England. 

We resume our narrative in the Bay of Biscay, 
the Penelope keeping a sharp look out, both to 
avoid falling in with any of the enemy's line-of- 
-battle ships, as also in hopes of picking up a 
prize or two. In order to do the latter, the frigate 
was kept as close to the French coast as possible, 
but no vessel of any consequence was met with 
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until they were off the Island of Hies, when 
the Penelope gave chase to a remarkably fine 
brig, evidently a privateer, mounting eight 
guns, and apparently full of men. She sailed 
uncommonly fast, running in for the land ; and 
two hours before sun-set, notwithstanding 
several shots from the frigate's bow-chasers, 
she escaped uninjured, — and anchored under 
ft heavy battery, in the bay of St Hillary. 
The Penelope hauled her wind, receiving a 
smart fire from the battery, which cut away her 
-topsail sheets ; hauling off from the land, she 
then lay to, Captain E — — having deter- 
mined to cut the brig out that night with the 
boats. ^This cutting out of. ships under a 
heavy battery, is gallant and daring work, 
and has been too graphically and faith- 
fully described by the talented and muclr 
lamented nautical writer, Captain Marryatt, 
for us to attempt more than slight a sketch of 
this particular encounter, which bearing as it 
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storm of iron hail swept clean over the leading 
boat, and struck that in which was the master, 
Mr. Simpson, wounding several of the men, 
and killing two or three, and so disabling the 
boat, as to require all their exertions to 
keep her from sinking. 

Vernon knew nothing of this disaster, for 
his crew with a true British cheer, had urged 
their boat alongside, and in a moment they were 
scrambling up the enemy's ship, cutlass and 
pistol in hand, under a terrible fire of 
musketry. The young leader was the first 
to gain the privateer's deck, and shooting a 
sailor (who first fired his pistol in his face, 
without effect, and then made a thrust at 
him with a boarding pike), through the head 
— cleared a space before him with his cutlass 
— calling to his men, to drive the privateer's 
crew below — and cut the cables. This they 
actually did ; but the ship had been made 
fast to the shore, by an immense chain, 
and a succession of lights, both from the 

vol. i. s 
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battery, and on board, shewed our hero, that he 
was totally unsupported. At this moment the 
privateer's men rallied, and, being more thanfour 
times their number, notwithstanding a most 
desperate resistance, they drove the boat's 
crew over the side. 

" Good God ! where is Henry Tressidder," 
exclaimned Vernon aloud. "He was at my 
side this moment." 

" Pull away, Sid," shouted the voice of the 
gallant lad, from over the side of the privateer. 
" The Crapauds have me tight enough, but I 
am unhurt. God bless you I" 

Just then, the privateer opened fire upon 
them, and wounded three of the men. To 
attempt to board her again, would have been 
madness, and have uselessly sacrificed all 
hands. Grieved and vexed to the heart, 
Vernon bade the men pull out of the bay, and 
beep a look out for the Penelope's lights, 
which at that moment they did not see. 

Having gained a distance of nearly three miles 
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from the privateer, Vernon ordered the men to lie 
on their oars. Ifr was most extraordinary that 
no signal or lights were to be seen from the 
Penelope. It was blowing very strong from 
the bay ; and though the night was dark, yet 
a large vessel such as the frigate, ought to be 
seen at a considerable distance. 

<c She has not surely left us, sir, and set 
sail," said the quarter-master, " for she is 
certainly not within hail," 

" Fire a pistol," said Vernon. " It's very 
strange ; I was in great hopes that the Penelope 
would stand in, in the morning, and take the # 
Privateer in despite of the battery. Poor 
Tressidder will remain a long time a prisoner, 
I fear. I can't think how I lost sight of him I 
he was close behind me when I cut down that 
fellow that had a grasp of his arm." 

Vernon called over the men's names — there 

were six-and-twenty, and two quarter-masters ; 

three men besides Henry Tressidder and one of 

the quarter-masters were missing, and seven 

£ 2 
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of those in the boat were wounded, two very 
severely ; Vernon himself had received a sharp 
gash from a cutlass. 

Half an hour passed, and no sign or 
symptom of the Penelope was to be seen. 

" This is most unjustifiable proceeding 

of Captain E ," said Vernon to the 

quarter-master beside him ; " several of the 
men are badly hurt, and if we are left — and 
it looks very like it — I scarcely know what to 
do." 

The quarter-master, Mr. Brown, was a 
, thorough seaman, rough, ready, and kind- 
Tiearted ; smothering a curse, he replied, that 
" no doubt they were left, from some unknown 
cause or other. Perhaps, sir, the Penelope 
made out some ship or other, and gave chase." 

" I should hardly think that, Mr. Brown, 
with all her boats out. We had better get out 
of sight of the Privateer before day-light, or 
she will capture us. I see, luckily, the masts 
and sails of the boat have not been removed 
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out of her — so far, that's fortunate. Ship the 
masts, quarter-master, and let us run off till 
broad day-light. If the worst comes to the 
worst, we can board the first craft we see, and 
get previsions; three days will run us into 
Falmouth." 

"What part of the coast, sir, are we off 
now ?" demanded the quarter-master. 

"I think this bay," returned the young 
man, " must lie between Olone and St. 
Hillery ; and if so, we are not many leagues 
from the mouth of the Loire. The island we 
saw outside of us yesterday is Hies. We 
might easily capture a small Merchantman 
running for the Loire ; but we run a great risk 
from the gun-boats. Moreover, provisions we 
must have, if we land to look for them, before 
we can venture to run for the Lizard." 

It was the beginning of October, and the 
nights were long, though the weather was fine, 
and the air far from cold; still the wounded 
suffered a good deal, for their comrades were 
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able to do but little to alleviate their pain or 
thirst, as they did not possess a drop of fresh 
water in the boat. 

Vernon felt extremely uneasy and unhappy ; 
the loss of his friend Tressidder pained him 
exceedingly ; besides the strange way in which 
they had been deserted distressed his mind. 
All hands looked anxiously for day-light; and 
when, at length, the dawn appeared, and the 
sun rose from behind the high land to the 
eastward of them, and threw a flood of glorious 
light over the broad waters before them, no 
vestige of the Penelope was to be seen ; but 
they beheld, within two leagues of them, a 
schooner, under full sail, standing in for the 
land ; the breeze was falling fast, and, by 
the heavy swell running in from the sea, 
Vernon judged there would be a change of 
wind as the sun rose higher. 

" Lower the sails, men," he exclaimed, " we 
shall not be perceived for some time by that 
schooner ; and if she does see us, she will take 
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us for a fishing-boat ; we most board her, and 
take her — if a Merchantman, that's easy done ; 
but her taunt spars, raking as they do, leads me 
to suppose she is a small Privateer — probably 
the comrade of the one in the bay." 

All now became anxious and eager; the 
prospect of a breakfast sharpened not only their 
appetites, but their wits; and had Sidney 
Vernon required them to board a frigate, they 
would have answered with a cheer. 

They had hardly lowered the sails, before 
the land wind began to fail. 

" Hurrah, boys !" said an Irish sailor, 
eagerly looking out forward, " by the powers 
of war, I already smell fried bacon." 

" The devil you do, Pat," returned a com- 
rade, laughing. " I never knowed the smell 
of bacon to work to windward. She's right in 
the wind's eye of us." 

£'Oh, bother the wind's eye," said Pat, 
" the devil a breakfast you'll ever make of that, 
though a mess of sheep's-eyes, faix, would'ent 
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be bad there hard times. Look you ! be gora 
her topgallant-sails are flapping against the 
mast." 

u Now then, lads," eried Vernon, standing 
up, and looking through his telescope at the 
sohoober, " out oars — Merchantman or Pri- 
vateer, she must be ours." 

Those not employed in rowing looked to the 
priming of their pistols, while the boat was 
urged through the water with wonderful speed. 

u It's an armed schooner," observed Vernon 
to the quarter- master ; " we shall have a brush 
for it ; let the wounded men lie down, for we 
must stand a shot or two before we are along- 
side. They will make us out very soon." 

"Aye, aye, sir. The men will fight like 
devils when you lead them. I count her ours 
already," said the quarter-master, knocking 
the edge of his flints with a key. 

The schooner before them was the Bon Roi 
Dagobert, a beautiful craft, mounting four 
brass guns, a long swivel, and a picked crew of 
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twenty men and three officers. Probably 
thinking her only a shore-boat the crew of the 
schooner paid no attention to their approach 
and thus lost the opportunity of • sinking them 
with a shot from their long gun, which Vernon 
perceiving, made his way across the water, 
upon which the yessel lay motionless, in a 
direct path for her bows, and was actually 
within a hundred yards before his intentions 
were suspected* As soon as seen, three huge 
sweeps were immediately thrust out to bring 
the schooner's side round to face the boat, and 
instantly Vernon changed his course. Bang 
went the swivel with a-shower of grape, which 
however, the elevation being too great, tore up 
the water some distance behind them*- The 
next instant, the boat was alongside the 
schooner, and, with a cheer that startled the 
Privateer's men, the British sailors leaped over 
her low bulwarks, and a desperate hand-to- 
hand contest took place. Paddy, in scrambling 
over the side, lost his cutlass, and a huge 
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Frenchman pulled the trigger of his pistol full 
in his face ; it luckily missed-fired, and Pat, in 
a desperate rage, clenched his powerful hand — 
fox he was a large and extraordinarily muscular 
man — and dealt the Frenchman a tremendous 
blow in the face, singing out, in a loud voice — 

" Take that, you spallpeen ; there's a taste 
of a weapon that never missed fire." 

Down went the Frenchman, as if shot ; and 
Pat, picking up his cutlass, plunged in amid 
the furious combatants. 

The privateer's men fought well; but 
the death of their commander, killed by Ver- 
non, disheartened the crew, whilst the Pene- 
lope's men fought like famished lions, and drove 
the remnant of the crew below, where they 
fastened them down, and then with a wild and 
triumphant cheer, they struck the schooner's 
colours. 

The privateer was won — but not without 
loss — so desperate had been the short conflict, 
that seven Frenchmen lay stark and stiff upon 
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the deck beside their captain, while double 
that number were seated about the deck, 
desperately wounded. Of the boat's crew, 
three were killed, and five wounded but 
slightly ; both Vernon and the quarter-master 
had escaped without a scratch. 

" By Jove, you'll be an admiral," said the 
old seaman, rubbing the drops of heat from 
Tiis forehead, and shaking our hero by the 
hand in great glee, as he cast his glance over 
the schooner's deck. 

The Irish sailor, who was unhurt, walked up 
to the Frenchman he had knocked down, and 
who was wiping the blood from his face, as he 
sat upon one of the brass guns. 

" Give us your fist, Johnny - — ; be my 
soul, you've blackened my face — and I've 
painted yours a beautiful red." 

The Frenchman, seeing Fat hold out his 
hand, though of course he did not understand 
a word he said, good humouredly shook it r 
saying— 
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" Morbleu I you have a fist like a two-and- 
thirty pound shot" 

" Oh, none of your jaw," said Pat, shaking 
his head ; " I'll take care of you, my honey." 

And so he did — for though they did not un- 
derstand each other, they became great friends, 
for the nine days they remained together. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Whilst cruizing in the Mediterranean, Sidney 
VernoijL had employed all his leisure time in 
studying the French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages, and spoke the first-named fluently. 

On board the Bon Eoi Dagobert was an 
intelligent young surgeon, from whom Sidney 
learnt, to his surprise, that they were chased 
by a large vessel in the night, and had run round 
the Island of Hies, that the ship chasing them 
had got aground, owing to the darkness, on 
one of the banks, and thus they escaped. They 
were running in for the bay, to join their con- 
sort, the brig, when they were captured. 

Vernon was at once convinced, that the ship 
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mentioned by the Frenchman must be the 
Penelope, and that getting aground must have 
been the cause of her not returning to look for 
them. 

While speaking to the Frenchman, the 
quarter-master directed Vernon's attention to 
the brig, which was actually standing out of 
the bay, with the last of the land wind, and 
was not more than a league distant ; but there 
was a wide space of calm between them. 

Though extremely anxious to get round the 
Island of Hies, to ascertain in what situation 
the Penelope was ; yet, the sight of the brig 
at once recalled his friend Tressidder to his 
mind ; and, without further hesitation, he re- 
solved to fight her. 

The French surgeon had stated that the 
brig belonged to some merchants at Bourdeaux, 
was one of the fastest crafts on the coast, had 
eight guns, and eighty men. This was a 
formidable vessel to attack, with a small 
schooner with four brass guns, and only 
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fourteen men able to work her, and man the 
guns. 

Nevertheless, they received their com- 
mander's orders to prepare to attack the brig 
with a loud cheer. 

The tricolour was run up again; the men 
below, who had surrendered, were secured in 
the fore part of the schooner, and the crew 
having made a hearty though hasty repast 
from the schooner's stores, which were abun- 
dant and good, and a small quantity of brandy 
served out, all hands prepared for action. 

Sidney Vernon, though resolved to attack 
the brig, was yet puzzled, should he force her 
to strike, how to take possession of her, for 
with only fourteen or fifteen able hands, it 
would be folly to attempt boarding a vessel 
with a crew of eighty men. 

The swivel of the schooner was a formida- 
ble gun, and capable of dismasting the brig, if 
well manoeuvred. There were seven of the 
Penelope's best gunners on board, and these* 
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men he placed at the gun amidship, with in- 
structions to aim entirely at the brig's top* 
masts. 

Being a faster vessel than the schooner, 
after the first surprise was over, she would, 
seeing her superiority in men, undoubtedly run 
them on board. In the meantime, the schooner 
lay perfectly becalmed, and Vernon looked 
anxiously seaward; beyond the Island of 
Hies, there appeared a dark line on the water, 
like a breeze coming in from the sea ; and yet 
the brig came out from the bay with a tolerable 
breeze from the land. 

" The wind from the bay will prevail, sir," 
said the old quarter-master; "she comes out 
fast — the sea breeze will not tell — there's cats- 
paws over the water now." 

As Mr. Brown spoke, the topsails of the 
schooner lifted and filled, and, after a little 
coquetting, the breeze increased sufficiently to 
urge the schooner through the water, at the 
rate of three knots. 
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" Now, my men, steady — watch the rise of 
the sea," said Vernon, " let every shot tell, 
and bring down something." 
. "Aye, aye, sir; she's a beauty," slapping 
the gun on the breech. "She's sure to do 
something more than make a noise." 
< " Staud by then," said Vernon, " I will 
give you the word, when I think you are within 
proper range." 

The two vessels were now fast approaching 
each other ; the brig with her yards squared, 
the schooner close hauled, with her foresail 
brailed. 

A dead silence reigned on board the 
schooner. Just as the two vessels came within 
musket shot, Sidney Vernon cried — 

" Now, lads, mind the heave, and fire." 
f Scarcely two minutes elapsed ere a gush of 
snow-white smoke burst from the gun amidships, 
and its thundering report pealed over the deep, 
at the same moment the tri color was hauled 
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down, and the flag of old England was run up 
in its place. 

A loud cheer burst from the little crew of 
the schooner, as they beheld the top-gallantmast, 
and its rigging hanging over the side of the 
brig. 

" A little too high, my lads ! load away, we 
will give him another dose on the starboard 
tack." 

The crew of the Brig seemed utterly con- 
founded, for she shot up in the wind and was 
taken aback. 

" All ready, sir," said the man at the gun, 
as the schooner went in stays, and skilfully 
handled by the quarter-master, who was a 
thorough seaman, she crossed the brig's bow, 
firing her long gun as she passed. 

" Hurrah, my boys," shouted the Irishman, 
waving his hat, "there goes her fore-topsail 
yard ; by the powers we are paying Mounseer 
for our breakfast." 



H 
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The brig seeing how affairs stood, returned 
the fire of the schooner's gun, by blazing away 
with her guns stuffed to the muzzle, with all 
kinds of shot, which cut up the rigging of the 
schooner in several places, and slightly wounded 
two of the men. 

Another shot from the long gun, aimed by 
Vernon himself, brought down the brig's main- 
topmast, with the whole of its hamper of sails 
and rigging, thus leaving her for a time un- 
manageable, and crossing under her stern, for 
the wind had increased to a fine working 
breeze, he fired his two brass guns loaded with 
grape and canister amongst the enraged crew 
of the privateer. Still the Bon Homme 
Eichard, had no notion of striking her colours, 
but with her mainsail and gib and fore course 
she kept underweigh, and when she was able, 
returned the fire of the schooner, doing, how- 
ever, very little damage. 

At length the long gun of the schooner 
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brought down her gaff, and so cut the sails to 
pieces, that the brig became unmanageable ; 
and her men were so mauled by the shot and 
grape from the schooner's guns, that down 
went her colours. Thus the second privateer 
was won ! But how to take possession of her 
puzzled our young commander exceedingly, for 
the crew of the brig must have perceived the 
paucity of their numbers. 

While consulting with the quarter-master 
upon the subject, one of the sailors, aloft;, 
splicing a topsail sheet, sung out, " the 
Penelope ! turning the East point of the 
Tsland of Hies." 

Sidney Vernon ran forward, and fixed his 
glass upon the ship ; it was quite true, the 
Penelope was turning the Eastern head of the 
Island, and was standing towards them, with 
all the canvass she could set on a wind. 

" This is fortunate, Mr. Brown," said Yer- 
non, " get out the boat, I will board the 
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brig ; look after our missing hands, we shall 
have plenty of men presently to take charge of 
her." 

The schooner's boat was got overboard, and 
in a few minutes our hero was pulling towards 
the brig, with half-a-dozen hands. 

Before he reached the side, he recognised 
his friend Tressidder, looking over the bulwarks 
and waving his hat. This rejoiced him ex- 
ceedingly. The next moment he was along- 
side. 

" By Jove, Sid," exclaimed Henry Tressid- 
der, as Yernon sprang upon the privateer's 
deck, and shook him heartily by the hand. 
" You have been knocking us about in a 
very pretty manner this last hour-and-half. 
That long gun of yours is a monstrous ugly 
customer. This is Monsieur Lamartin, cap- 
tain of the Bon Homme Richard," introducing 
to Sidney Vernon a smart active looking little 
Frenchman, who, notwithstanding his misfor- 
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tune, was bowing and smiling quite as plea- 
santly as he could have done had he gained 
the battle. 

"The presence of your ship, Monsieur," 
said Captain Lamartin, pointing to the 
fast advancing frigate, " forced me to 
strike ; at the same time allow me to compli- 
ment you, monsieur ; for one so young, you 
handled the little schooner a marveiL" 

Surprised at the good humour of the Erench 
captain, Sidney Vernon, answered him in 
his own language, assuring him that he also 
fought his ship well, and that he, himself, 
owed his victory to the long gun of the 
schooner. He then enquired how many men 
he had wounded, and if he had a surgeon on 
board. 

" I am sorry to say, monsieur, there are five 
killed and more than twenty wounded — some 
severely ; but there is a good surgeon and his 
assistant attending to them. The same ship, 
monsieur, that chased us yesterday, is it not ?" 
pointing to the Penelope. 
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" The same, monsieur." 

The Frenchman then requested to know how 
he had gained possession of the schooner. 

" Ah, mon Dieu /" he exclaimed, shrugging 
his shoulders, " that was a want of precaution 
of poor Captain Maraw, a brave man, but trop 
wnfianW 

A gun from the Penelope called their atten- 
tion to the frigate, which was now within a 
league of them ; and'Sidney Vernon telling the 
captain of the Bon Homme Bichard, that he 
would send help to set the brig to-rights, 
entered his boat, with the overjoyed Henry, 
and ordered his men to pull for the frigate. 

As Sidney Vernon approached the Penelope, 
she backed her main topsails, and allowed him 
to run alongside ; the deck was crowded with 
men ; and contrary to all discipline, the crew 
cheered the young lieutenant as he ascended 
the side of the frigate. 

Captain R , with Lieutenant Elliot, were 
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standing on the quarter-deck, as our hero ap- 
proached; there was a frown on Captain 

E 's dark features, and a bitter, malicious 

scowl on Elliot's face, as his glance met the 
open, cheerful, expressive look of Sidney 
Vernon's fine eyes. 

w So, sir," said Captain E , " you think, 

no doubt, you have performed a wonderful feat 
in capturing two paltry privateers; I hope 
none of the men are severely wounded." 

Vernon looked into the face of Captain E 

with an expression of the greatest surprise, but 
immediately replied with a smile — 

"Why, sir, three of the boats were dis- 
patched last night, to cut out the brig by your 
own orders, and the schooner was chased by 
the frigate. I really — " 

41 Sir, that's not answering my question. I 
asked you if any of the men were wounded?" 

" I am sorry to say, sir, there are, and two 
or three killed," said Vernon, in a tone of 
disgust; neither did he seek to hide the 
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expression of contempt, that curled his lip, and 
brought the red blood to his cheek. 

" Well sir, return to your duty," said Cap- 
tain E , " this affair will become a matter 

of enquiry when we reach England. Mr, 
Elliot," turning to the first lieutenant, " will 
you see to securing the rascals in those priva- 
teers ; put a crew and a sailing master on board 
them, and make sail for Ealmouth." 

" Well, by Jove P said Henry Tressiddejr, 
in a tone of high indignation, " if this is not 
most outrageous ; by — " 

" Take care, young gentleman," said Lieu* 
tenant Elliot, as he passed, catching the words 
of the midshipman, who stood beside his friend, 
and heard the extraordinary conversation be- 

tweeh him and Captain K , "takQ oare 

what you say, or your pretty face wont save 
you from — " 

" From what, sir !" said Henry, losing for 

once his usual forbearance under insult, 
VOL. i. p 
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u Quarter-master Jones," said lieutenant 
Elliot in a loud voice. 

" Aye, aye, sir," replied that individual, 
coming up and touching his hat. 

" This young gentleman is under arrest for 
insolence." 

"You are a cowardly scoundrel, Elliot," 
said Vernon, his whole face flushed and boiling 
with indignation at the treatment he had 
received, "a day of reckoning will come, and 
be assured, when it does, you "will have cause to 
remember this." 

" Mr. Jones," said Lieutenant Elliot, with 
a face pale as death, turning to the quarter- 
master, "you heard those words — remember 
them." 

" Pm hard of hearing, sir ; Lord bless you, 
it takes a speaking-trumpet at times to make 
me hear. What were you saying, sir ?" 

Elliot cast a look of intense rage at the 
placid features of the quarter-master, and then 
turned away without another word. 
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• Four hours after, the Penelope was shaping 
her course for England, followed by the two 
prizes. In the brig was Henry Tressidder and 
quarter-master Browne. The schooner was in 
charge of quarter-master Jones. Sidney pur- 
sued his duty without heeding the insinuations 
and covert insolence of Lieutenant Elliot, or 
the total silence of Captain K , who, ex- 
cept when excited by brandy, which he drank 
at night to excess, never addressed him, having 
previously expressed his determination of 
bringing him before a court martial, far inso- 
lence to his superiors, and disobedience of 
orders. 

Sidney Vernon said nothing, but was equally 
determined, on his return to England, to 
demand a Court-martial, and then quit the 
service. He resolved to go abroad, either to 
Spain or Portugal, for a time. 

The first twenty four hours after leaving the 
French coast, the frigate and her prizes made 
little progress ; the wind became adverse and 
f 2 
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very light. The following day, a gale set in 
from the nor-east, followed by an intensely dark 
night, and a tremendous sea. 

When day broke, Vernon, who was on deck, 
looked anxiously out for the brig and the 
schooner. The latter he perceived with his 
glass, under close reefed top-sail and storm-jib ; 
but the brig was nowhere to be seen. 

Bather uneasy, he continued to scan the 
horizon for some time ; but no sign of the brig. 

When this was reported to Captain E , he 

merely said — 

" Let the brig find her own way ; this comes 
of youngsters capturing crafts not worth powder 
and shot, let alone men's lives." 

These words were canvassed over and over 
again in the men's quarters, and many a 
strange and pithy observation was made by 
Jack upon the captain's conduct. Vernon was 
a prodigious favorite ; his gallantry, courage, 
and kindness of heart endeared him to the 
men. The present captain flogged on the 
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lightest pretence — their former commander, 
Captain Blackwood, never flogged, and yet far 
better discipline was observed and kept on 
board the Penelope. The men, however, knew 
this state of things would not last long, for 
they were approaching England, and Captain 

E would be only for a short time their 

commander. 

Lieutenant Hobhouse, whose wounds gave 
him excessive pain, and confined him to his 
bed, was visited by Vernon whenever he could 
get away from his duties, and whose endeavors 
to alleviate his weariness was repaid by friendly 
counsel. 

" Bear patiently the extraordinary conduct 
of the captain," he urged, " It is not the 
first time he has been guilty of acts alike 
discreditable to his head and heart. As to 
his threat of bringing you to a Court Martial 
— *it's all nonsense. Your gallant acts in 
capturing the Privateers will not only be 
highly estimated, but must ensure you 
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dmp look oat j hat never once^ during the 
night, made oat the brig's lights, though the 
Penelope's were frequently visible. 

"Then she has beat re-captured by her 
emr," and Ternon, in an exceedingly Texed 
tone, to the master. "I said Aero was risk in 
leaving her crew in her, with so few hands 
to guard them, and work the brig; but Captain 

E would not hear of their coming on 

board the frigate — (his is very distressing." 

u Perhaps she bore up, sir," said the iOast^r, 
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a you know she was in a rather crippled state, 
and her jury topmasts were rather slight. She 
may have carried away her spars, for it blew 
tremendously the first watch.' 9 

"Perhaps so; but I fear the Frenchmen 
hare contrived, during the fury of the gale, to 
re-capture hers," 

The following day, the wind shifted to the 
southward, and then southward and westward, 
hourly increasing in force. The Penelope and 
the schooner ran for the Lizard, and anchored 
within a few houre of each other in Fab 
mouth-road. 

Many pleasureable and painful feelings 
agitated our hero's breast as he entered 
Garrick-roads — Tressidder House, the nu« 
merous spots around it, where he had spent so 
many happy hours, all came pleasureably to 
his memory ; but the recollection of Henry 
Tressidder's uncertain fate, and the painful 
duty of communicating the sad intelligence to 
hi* family, oast a gloom over him, whioh hq 
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could not easily shake oft After a time, how- 
ever, his mind turned to other matters— hi* 
determination to demand enquiry into ; his 
conduct as soon as the ship arrived at Ply-; 
mouth, and his resolve to quit a service which 
had become distasteful to him by the brutal 
and insolent conduct of Elliot, and the un- 
worthy treatment of the captain:. against the 
Utter he intended bringing a charge which he 
could not refute. . . 

The pain of seeing the Tressidders was 
spared him, by an order from the captain that 
he should not quit the ship ; and he took the 
earliest opportunity of writing to them, giving 
as fair a colouring to the unfortunate events as 
possible. 

Vernon was) not aware that Elliot's family* 
cm the mother's side was from Cornwall, and 
that he had some relations, respectable farmers 
in the neighbourhood of St. Just. 

Captain £ had gone on shore, and some 

gentlemen of Elliot's acquaintance came on 
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board to dine. During the repast, Elliot 
became excited by wine, and a ohance remark 
of one of the visitors, respecting the bank- 
ruptcy of a merchant in the neighbourhood, 
caused Vernon to leave the table. 

Elliot burst into a hoarse laugh, saying — 

" Those are the kind of swindlers that get 
on best in this world* That's hitting the right 
nail on the head; that saucy, proud-looking 
fellow's father ruined many people by that 
swindling trick of becoming bankrupt" 

Sidney's blood boiled ; his first impulse was 
to return and break every bone in Elliot's 
body, but, a fierce resolve of vengeance, at a 
future period, restrained him. 

Shortly after, Elliot and his friends left the 
ship, and pulled towards the promontory, lead- 
ing round to St. Just. 

Our hero awaited the return of the boat, and 

ascertained that it was drdered to go back for 

Elliot, in a couple of hours. Entering his 

ofibin, he loaded two duelling pistols, placed. 

*6 
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them under hiar coat, and. about half kahnof 
before the time appointed for the lieutenant* 
return, wBnt on deck, called a shore faoat^ and 
jumping into it^ requested to be put ashore at 
the point where Elliot had landed. 

Vernon walked, in a deep reverie/ through 
the fields leading, towards St. Justus part* of 
the chore, bordering the harbour of Falmouth, 
extremely solitary, being chiefly covered with 
furs, some shrubs^ and scanty pasturage; but 
the view from it was extremely pleasing. Oa 
the opposite side of the wide estuary, stood 
Tressidder House; Eestronget Creek, with the 
romantic hamlet, and Church of Milor, hanging 
on the very verge of its thickly wooded inlet . 

The well remembered spots, where.he and the 
happy and amiable family of Tressidder had 
passed so many joyous hours, forcibly thrilled 
though his mind and heart ; he sat down on the 
bank, and leaned his Head on his hands. The 
setting sun — the calm that reigned around, his 
own thoughts, that had fled to the past, had *> 
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soothing effect, and passion and fierce resold 
tions were fast leaving his breast, when tb# 
sound of footsteps roused him from his dream. 

" How is this ?" exclaimed the hated voice 
of Elliot, considerably excited by induU 
gence in the juice of the grape* 
- The die was- cast. Sidney jumped up, and 
with a face ashy pale, but with a fierce voice/ 
arresting Elliot's steps, he said— 

"J have borne forbears, with your brutality 
and insolence." 

u Come, come, youngster," interrupted 
Elliot, turning very pale. "None of your 
d- — d jaw with me here — curse me if I don't 
break you for this, and the language you used 
before." 

" Silence, coward !" exclaimed Yemen 
fiercely, with the flat of his hand, striking; 
Elliot across the face. "Will that give you 
courage?" drawing the two pistols from 
beneath his coat, and offering one to his oppo- 
nent. "I tell you plainly, but one of us 
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shall leave this spot alive— stand back — four 
paces — and — " 

Before Vernon could finish the sentence, 
Elliot seized the offered pistol, and instantly 
fired it full in his face, saying with a withering 
curse — 

" There, take that," and was hastily re- 
treating, when our hero, feeling his sight 
failing, and his limbs giving way under him — 
levelled his pistol, and fired at his cowardly 
foe. A wild shriek escaped Elliots lips,— he 
sprung from the ground — tossed his arms 
wildly in the air, then fell prostrate. 

Vernon stood for a second, the blood stream- 
ing from his head over his face; the earth 
seemed to fly round, he made an effort to place* 
his hand to his head — the next instant, he lay 
stretched without sense, or motion upon the. 
sod. 
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OHAPTEB VII. 



In our last chapter we left our hero and his 
mortal enemy stretched on the earth, the one 
senseless, and the other apparently dead. Some 
tours elapsed ere Vernon regained his consci- 
ousness, and when he did so, found himself 
lying on a mattress, with his head carefully 
bandaged. He rubbed his eyes, and for some 
minutes could scarcely convince himself that 
he was not dreaming. Again closing them and 
remaining quiet for a few minutes, he became 
more composed, and a confused idea of all that 
had occurred passed through his brain. Eaising 
himself up on his elbow he looked around, 
at first he fancied that he was in the hold of a 
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ship — for around him was piled, kegs, barrels, 
tar-paulins, sails, oars, boat-hooks, and an ex- 
traordinary mixture of articles appertaining to 
a sea-faring life. Upon a closer inspection, 
however, he discovered, by the aid of a lighted 
candle stuck in the neck of a bottle, and placed 
on a barrel, that he was in a hole under ground. 
It was evidently an artificial cave, some 
twenty feet square, and eight or nine feet 
high ; old beams of ships crossed the top, and 
planks were shored up against the sides. How^ 
and by what means he became the occupant of 
the cave he could not imagine, and although 
he was rapidly recovering his strength, he was 
at present unable to rise. Being exceedingly 
thirsty, he stretched out his hand and took up 
a pitcher that stood close beside his mattress; 
it appeared full of water, he put it to his lips, 
but found it was nearly half brandy ; at this, 
juncture, a noise, on one side of the cave, at- 
tracted his attention. A barrel was pushed 
from its place, and a man's head made its 
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appearance. The ligKt fell full upon : the face 
—and a most Singular face it was, and yet he 
ihongbt it waa famiJkr to him. 

A pair of small twinkling grey eyea were 
fixed upon him, as their owner squeezed hid 
stout body through the hole, and stood upright ; 
so enveloped was this object in a rough pea- 
jacket, t&rpaulin trowsers, and other coveriugsj 
and the bead protected by a huge sow-wester* 
that Sidney Yemen scarcely knew what to 
make of the figure; but throwing aside the 
sow- wester, which was dripping wet, the man 
said, in a rough, cheerful voice— i 

" So, my hearty — God bless you I you are 
all alive and ataunt, and splicing the main brace 
too ! All's right/' he continued, giving a hitch 
to his trowsers ; " I thought as how a scratch 
is the head like that would hot stop the log 
of Master Vernon*" - 

" What P' exclaimed our hero, in great as- 
tonishment — " Jem— old Jem Marline I" .. . . 

u Aye, aye, sir ; here I be, sure enough/' said 
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the old man, rolling a huge piece of tobaooa 
fato a more convenient part of his capacious 
jaw; "and, thank God, I've. lived to be a 
service to you; for many's the good turn yon 
did old Jem — here's yonr health — heaven bless: 
your handsome face I" and lifting the pitcher,; 
he took a draught quite sufficient to unsettle a 
man's equilibrium, and, on putting it down, 
said — "It's better than doctor's stuff, your:: 
honour-*-I made it rather weak though— but 
that's easily mended — take a pull, sir." 

^No, no, Jem," interrupted Yernon-^ 
" brandy wont do — I feel feverish — let me 
have a draught of pure water." 

Jem shook his head, saying — 

"You shall have it, master Vernon; but 
pure water never suited me — I always takes it: 
nearly half and half — that is, three porta 
brandy and one water — I never knew it fail 
me — in fever or ague, fortune or misfortune— 
it cheered my heart — I'll just drink a safe pas-; 
sage to that bad-hearted man, who caused my 
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son's death— and who nearly stopped your log, 
and brought you to a dead reckoning." 

"JSUiot is dead then," said Verrton, in a 
tone sad enough, and with a painful feeling at 
his heart— alas ! wishing, like many another, 
that. tile deed could be undone. 

"Dead as a pickled pilchard," returned old 
Jem, seating himself on the top of a barrel, 
and looking anything but sorrowful. 

"How long have I been here, Jem ?" asked 
Yernon, after a short silence, passed by the old 
man in taking another pull at the grog, and 
getting some water in a can for his guest; 
"and where am I ?" 

" As to the matter of time, sir — you have 
been here two watches. My boy and I carried 
you in here. You see this is a bit of a place, " : 
oontinued Jem, rubbing his head, and, perhaps, 
a little perplexed ; " but it's a snug spot, your 
honour — for stowing away those little 'modi- 
ties, the king, God bless him — it's not him 
neither— puts the tax on— things taste all the 
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sweeter for not paying the duty. But here 
comes my boy, Ned." 

As old Jem, who thus confessed to be a 
smuggler, spoke, a well-built, sailor-like youth, 
of some two or three and twenty years of 
age, entered the cave, and was immediately 
recognized by Vernon. Having placed the 
basket on a barrel, his father proceeded to wash 
and dress Sidney Yemen's wound. Though 
neither dangerous or indeed very painful, it 
was, as Jem expressed it, a rather ugly gap 
on the side of the head, the ball having struck 
in a slanting direction. 

While the operation of washing and dress- 
ing is going on, we will briefly explain how 
eld Jem Marline and his son became acquaint- 
ances of our hero. 

About two years after Vernon joined the' 
Eeindeer, Jem Mailine and his two sons were 
pressed into the service from a merchant- 
vessel, leaving Port Eoyal. The old man, 
having served, in a king's ship, did not care 
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mu6h about it; but the lads were greatly 
grieved, A mutual feeling of kindness and 
good will sprung up between old Jem and our 
hero, and many things were imparted to the 
youth by the old sailor, which, after a time! 
he found useful in his nautical career. Bidney 
was frequently the means, too, of shielding the 
youths from punishnient, \ , " _.- 

On returning to England, they lay one night 
iu Yarmouth Eoads, then ; full . of merchant 
Graft- One of Jem's sons dropped overboard, 
thinking, po doubt, to swim to one of the 
merchant vessels. Sidney Vernon, happened 
to be standing in the shade of the mast, and 
saw him do so ; but it unfortunately occurred^ 
that EUiot also witnessed the attempt to escape, 
and, at once, sung out—- , 

'f A man overboard— escaping." 

And seizing a musket from, a sentry, fired at 
a dark object he thought was the jman's head* 
He was reprimanded for the act — and boats 
^^eeent in pursuit. Many. of the vessels 
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were searched— but in vain. The next day, 
the poor fellow's body was picked up on a 
bank, at half ebb — the ball had struck his hip ; 
no doubt he sunk at once. 

Jem took his son's death sadly to heart ; his 
brother vowed some day to take a deadly re- 
venge on Elliot This was reported, and the 
youth was flogged. Jem then took to drinking/ 
and got often into disgrace. 

Months after, Ned Marline contrived to 
escape, and was not retaken. Old Jem rejoiced 
exceedingly — determining to follow his son's 
example when an opportunity occurred. A 
few days after this event, the frigate anchored 
off Portsmouth, and, somehow or other, not- 
withstanding the strict watch kept upon him, 
Jem Marline one morning was missing. 

Sidney Vernon was sent with an armed crew 
to hunt him out. This service was most dis- 
agreeable ; for, if the old man was caught, he 
was sure to get the cat, and perhaps ordered 
to .be whipped through the vessels at Spithead. 
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Vernon purposely dispersed the men through 
the few public-houses, and went himself to a 
hopse he knew was kept by a relation of Jem's 
a very respectable inn. In -the cellar he found 
Jem stowed away behind a cask ; and having 
drilled a small hole with the point of his knife, 
and inserted a straw into it, was slowly and 
quietly imbibing its contents. 

li Well, master Vernon," said Jem, coolly, 
pulling out the straw, and putting in its place 
a small peg, " you have scented me out." 

"Yes," growled the landlord, "you old* 
ungrateful sea-horse — I gave you shelter, for 
your daughter's sake, and there you have 
started a cask of my best claret." 

" Avast, then, Thomas, avast ! haul in the 
slack — I have it all chalked down— though I 
can't say I like the liquor — it wants strength 
and it's rather sour — and as black as coal." 

"As good claret, you old bear," said the 
landlord, laughing, " as ever was drunk." 
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" Precious poor stuff for a fellow's intfide, for 
all that, Thomas." 

"What shall I do with you, Jem,'" said 
Vernon, amused at the old man's coolness, and 
resolved at the same time not to take him. 
"It's a bad job!" 

" A cursed bad job, master Vernon. If as 
how I had been left a week, I'd have cleared 
the cask of this new stuff, and stowed myself 
inside, till the weather cleared — but jiow I 
stands high and dry. 'Spose I must taste the 
cat instead." 

"May be, sir," said the landlord, in a half- 
hesitating tone, " you would say nothing about 
him ; he is too old to bear the punishment of 
desertion." 

" Can I trust you, Mr. Turner," said Ver- 
non. 

"You can, sir, safely — old sinner as he is, 
he is my father-in-law." 

" Then stow yourself away, Jem, you shall 
never feel the cat through my interference." 
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Old Jem's eyes twinkled, he rubbed his horny 
hand across his face saying — 

" God bless you, sir, old Jem's yarn is nearly 
spun out — but he may yet live to do a good 
turn to your honour." 

He held out his huge paw — Vernon shook it 
heartily, and retired, while Jem very calmly 
pulled out the spigot and inserted the straw, 
and returned to his task with renewed vigour. 

Such was the origin of Sidney Vernon's inti- 
macy with Jem Marline. Feeling fatigued 
and somewhat feverish, and certainly very 
miserable in mind, our hero, after partaking of 
some tea Ned brought from his cabin, which 
was over the cave, lay back upon the mattress 
and endeavoured to sleep. For some time he 
found it utterly impossible to compose his 
mind, he was very feverish, and when, after a 
time, he began to dose, he talked rather inco- 
herently. Ned, who lay in the cave, upon 
some old sails, so as to be at hand to render 
him any assistance he might require, began to 
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be alarmed ; but about day-break Yernon fell 
into a refreshing sleep which lasted several 
hours. 

When he awoke, he perceived Ned, fast 
asleep, and the oil lamp, suspended by a rusty 
chain from a beam, threw a feeble glare over 
the strange domicile he had found repose in, 
and many and bitter were his thoughts as to 
what might be the consequences that would 
follow the late rash act — for rash and incon- 
siderate it certainly was. Should he give him- 
self up, and stand his trial for the shooting of 
Lieutenant Elliot ? The true state of the case 
would be difficult, if not impossible to prove. 
Whatever Jem Marlin knew of the affair, he 
would be of no use as a witness, besides he dare 
not openly appear, for, if taken, himself and his 
son would have to stand their trial as deserters; 
therefore he could not bring them forward. 
If he cleared himself from the supposition 
of killing Elliot unfairly, he would have to 
stand before a court martial for disobedience of 
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orders, and quitting his ship when under arrest. 
Altogether he felt miserable, and undecided 
how to act. 

- As the day advanced, Ned awoke, and Jem 
made his appearance with a basket of pro- 
visions, on which our hero made a tolerably- 
hearty breakfast. 

Vernon requested Jem to tell him how, in 
the first place, he came to be living in that part 
of the world ; and how he happened to witness 
the affair between himself and Lieutenant 
Elliot. 

"Why, you see, sir, we comes originally 
— that is, we hails from this here part of the 
globe, and so after Ned's escape out of the 
frigate, he comes down here, and not to be 
idle, your honour, and at the same time keep 
out of the way, he joins those gentry as finds 
the night the pleasantest time to carry on 
trade." 

" Ah," interrupted, Vernon, " so Ned, you 
. vol. I. Gt 
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turned smuggler. They were always famous 
in these parts for running a cargo, even under 
the very nose of the revenue." 

Old Jem indulged in a laugh that threatened 
to capsize the barrel he was seated upon. 

"Aye, aye, just so, Master Vernon — the 
old saying, you know — well, when I found I 
was free of the old ship, I came down into these 
parts to look after my old woman, who hails 
from Mousehole, a famous fishing village near 
Penzance. I knew I should hear of Ned, and 
sure enough I found them both living in the 
cabin over our heads, and so as I loves a drop 
or two of grog, free of duty, I joins the mess, 
and' we carry on a roaring trade, and in this 
here cave we stows away our cargoes." 

" It's a bad trade, Jem," said Vernon, " and 
I fear, some of these days, it will bring you 
and Ned into disgrace and trouble ; but how 
came you to find me, and how is it you venture 
abroad. You must have recognized the Eein- 
deer and the Penelope, for strange enough they 
are both lying in Carrick Koads." 
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"Were, Master Vernon, for both ships 
weighed with the flood," said Jem. 

" What ! so soon ; was no enquiry or search 
made for me ?" 

"A party of marines oame ashore yesterday 
evening, and went as far as St. Just's, and 
bunted the village, as well as St. Maws. But, 
it may bo a relief to you, sir, to know, though 
neither Ned or I rejoice at it, Elliot's not 
dead ; but it's a satisfaction, you have spoiled 
his jaw tackle for life." 

"Not dead!"' exclaimed Vernon, with an 
exclamation of delight, " Jem, Jem, you have 
taken a load off my heart— where did you hear 
that?" 

Jem rolled a large piece; of tobacco into a 
ball, and having stowed it to- his satisfaction 
in his capacious mouth, said — * 

" The officer of marines told the parson of 

St. Just's that a duel had taken place between 

two officers of the Penelope — that Lieutenant 

Elliot was shot, and that a piece of his,- jaw 

a 3 
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tackle Was carried away, and that, though he 
would recover, he was done up for the service 
fbr ever. 'The Lord be praised . for that/ 
thought I, when my old woman brought back 
the news. Finding no trace of you, this 
morning, the ships sailed in company; but 
still, Master Vernon, it will be better for you 
to cross the water till this here squall blows 
off, for, in course, you must give up the ser- 
vice." 

" I intended doing so, before this event," 
said Vernon, making an attempt to rise. 

" You must keep quiet for a day or so," 
Said Jem. "Your top hamper is a little 
damaged, but a few days' quiet, will set up your 
rigging as taut as ever ; besides, they keeps a 
look out for you still, and I must keep close 
myself, for the men of the coast-guard are 
prowling along shore. But I did'n't tell your 
honour how I came to be so handy to you 
when you fell. Last evening, Ned and I were 
undef the bank watching the two ships, and seed 
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lieutenant Elliot, come ashore ; we could see 
all that occurred about the bank, and over the 
harbour, without the chance of our being seen 
ourselves — and say's Ned, ' I'll tell you what, 
father — I'll give that devil, Elliot, something 
he'll remember, as he comes back/ and I 
thought of my poor boy — but just as I was a 
thinking of this, yoq comes ashore, and. sits 
down within a few yards of our hiding place. 
80 we heard all as passed between you and 
that bad man, and saw his cowardly attempt 
to murder you. We had just got to our legs 
to seize him, when you fired, and immediately 
after fell to the earth. So it struck us, the 
best thing we could do^ was to bring you here, 
for I . saw at once you were not mortally 
wounded." 

" Well Jem, my mind is made up. I will 
not subject myself to the miseries of a naval 
Court-martial* I will send in my resignation, 
and a clear narrative of all I have suffered from 
.the unwarrantable conduct of Captain 
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and the insufferable insolence of Elliot I hate 
several letters to write, so you must contrive 
to get me paper and pens, and I think in a 
couple of days I shall be able to leave this. 
Fortunately I happen to have funds enough 
about nie for present purposes, and in a few 
days I can command more," 

The two following days were spent in writing 
to Sir Christopher Vernon, giving every par- 
ticular, not merely of the affair with Elliot, but 
of the causes which led to it ; of the disgust 
which the gross conduct of Captain E— — and 
the brutality of the Lieutenant had given him 
for the service, and .his determination never 
again to enter it. He requested that two hundred 
pounds might be. forthwith remitted for his 
use, and made payable at some house in Lisbon, 
whither.it was his intention to proceed. 

To Mr. Tressidder, a long and detailed ac- 
count of his own, and of his Mend Henry's 
misfortunes were written, and an earnest en- 
treaty for advice how to act in his present 
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dilemma. Mr. Tressidder had unfortunately 
left London, and his answer was consequently 
delayed, and did not reach his young friend 
till after many months. He strongly urged 
Vernon to dome boldly forward and demand 
enquiry. The newspapers, he said, had al- 
ready done him ample justice; his whole career 
had been laid before the public, and his gallant 
conduct both on board the Penelope, and his 
capture of the two privateers, highly eulogised. 
He lamented in sorrowful terms his dear boy's 
fate, which, after every enquiry, remained a 
mystery. 

A week elapsed ere Vernon received any 
answer to his letter to his uncle'; and then 
the reply was a laconic note, from Mr. Boodle, 
the solicitor, stating that in less than a month 
he should forward a statement of the trust- 
accounts, and whatever balance might be due, 
should be forwarded to Messrs. Murratto, and 
Co., of Lisbon, upon whom he enclosed an order 
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for five hundred pounds. So far that was ex T 
tremely satisfactory, for somehow youth con* 
soles itself wonderfully in misfortune, when 
the purse has a healthy appearance-r-not 
indeed that Sidney Vernon, ever cared for, or 
sought to acquire gold ; when he had it, he 
was generous to a fault ; and when without it, 
and that frequently happened, he never be* 
stowed a thought upon it, till some call upon 
his good nature was made by a brother mid. , 

" Humph," said Sidney, on reading the 
cold, formal letter, "it is quite evident my 
worthy uncle, the Earl that is to be, cares very 
little about either the honour or the welfare of 
his hopeful nephew." 

Thrusting the draft for £500 into his pocket* 
book, he tore Mr. Boodle's letter to pieces. 
. That evening, Jem returned with the in- 
telligence that a fine brig was in the harbour, 
bound from London to Leghorn, to touch at 
Lisbon on her way. That she came in in the late 
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gale from loss of her main-boom, and would 
sail the next day. Her captain was a Scotch- 
man* 

At Vernon's request, old Marline arranged 
with the captain that he should be taken on 
board off the Lizard Lights, and entered as 
a Mr* Montague of Penzance. 

"I have made all right," said old Jem, 
" you are expected in one of the Mount Bay 
luggers. It would'nt do for you to go on 
board the brig in the harbour, as the Custom- 
house officer will overhaul her before she sails. 
But no suspicion will be created now, as the 
captain- entered Mr. Montague to be taken on 
board at the Lizard Lights." 

It was a clear; moonlight night, as the 

Cornish lugger, the One and All, stood out to 

sea, with a land breeze filling her sails. Sidnejf 

Vernon was leaning over her low gunwale, as 

she ran out between the high land of Pen- 

dennis and the Black Bock, that lies almost in 

the very middle of the channel between St. 
a 5 
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Maws and Pendennis Castle. He oast a loog 
lingering look upon the scene be was quitting, 
perhaps for ever, and his thoughts flitted 
rapidly over his past career — his school-boy 
days*— his uncle's antipathy — the Tressiddero 
—his friend Harry — Elliot's brutal conduct— 
the last encounter. The retrospect brought 
few pleasureable but very bitter remembrances, 
and his generous heart was chilled. 

At length he was aroused by the old sailor 
calling his attention to Pendennis Castle, and 
its ramparts. 

Doubling the long and dangerous reef of the 
Manacle rocks, the lugger hauled her wind, 
and running along shore, a sight of the iUjsard 
Lights was soon obtained. Stealing into a 
well-known cove, the sails were lowered, and 
# the anchor let go. Wrapping himself in 
his Dpantle, our hero sought, in slumber, to 
dissipate his sombre thoughts and reflections. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Two hours after sun-rise, Sidney Vernon awoke 
from a somewhat uneasy slumber. Jem, and 
Ned, and the boy they had with them — for the 
lugger was easily handled, not being more 
than sixteen or eighteen tons burthen — were 
very busy preparing breakfast. It was a clear, 
fine morning with the wind at nor- east ; the 
sea was quite calm, excepting a slight ripple, 
caused by the light breeze which blew off the 
high land above them. Not even a swell broke 
on the wild point of the Lizard. Several small 
coasting vessels were doubling the reef of the 
Stag rocks, and far to seaward, a few large 
crafts were working in with the land. 
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"It's a beautiful morning, Jem," said our 
he*o, as he partook of the hot coffee the kind- 
hearted old seaman had prepared, "how calm 
and lovely old ocean looks — and these bluff 
old rocks and precipices — many a time Henry 
Tressidder and I have climbed them; poor 
fellow ! he may now be lingering away his 
young life in a French prison, for I cannot 
think any thing happeped to the brig during 
that gale — phe was such a very fine sea- 
boat." 

" More's the pity he should be in the handfr 
of the Mounseers," said Jem, to whom Vernon 
bad related his attack upon the Privateers. 
<{ Poor young man, he was a soft-hearted, high- 
spirited lad — God bless him." 

" I wish," said Vernon, seriously, " I could 
persuade you and Ned t<? abandon this illicit 
trade you have taken to ; I fear in the end,. 
Jem, it will lead to sorrow. You are a fine 
able young fellow, Ned, why waste your youth 
in such unlawful pursuits ?" 
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* "PIT give it. up, sir — I will indeed," said 
Ned ; " with what your kind heart has re- 
warded us, and the money we have saved, 
we can fit out this lugger as a fishing-smack, 
and go and settle at Mousehole, where my old 
mother has relatives, and we shall be safer there 
in the long run than elsewhere." 

"I am rejoiced to hear you promise this. 
Your father is top old to be caught at this bad 
work ; and, depend upon it, an honest trade, 
with small profit, is far sweeter than an un- 
lawful one and riches*" 

. Old Jem masticated his favourite weed for a 
long time before he could get out a word ; at 
last he said— 

" Traps you are right, Master Vernon — you 
always was — and always gave me good advice 
-t— I'll do as you wish — God bless you — we 
may never meet again;" and the old man 
rubbed his great rough, horny hand across his 
eyes ; " and I always loved you, Master Ver- 
non, like my own boys, asking your pardon for 
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doing so; but, howsomdever, you shall be 
obeyed." 

" Here's the brig, father," said Ned Marline, 
who was on the look out, " coming out from 
the Manacles with studding sails set — let us 
up anchor, and hoist the signal." 

In a few minutes the lugger was under 
weigh, and standing out till she lay right in 
the brig's course, hauled her fore sheet to 
windward, and hoisted the signal agreed upon. 
. It was very soon perceived by the brig's crew ; 
and the wind being light, and the sea quite 
smooth, she bore up without lowering her 
studding sails, and the lugger letting draw 
her foresheet, shot up alongside. 

Captain James Donald was standing near 
the gangway, with his glass in hand ; and was 
much struck with the fine figure and handsome 
countenance of his passenger, as he sprung up 
the side ; after shaking old Marline's and Ned's 
hands cordially and affectionately. The old 
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man was much affected, and parted from him 
as he would from a son— saying to Captain 
Donald, who was himself a very kind-hearted 
man, though somewhat rough, as he drank the 
glass of grog ordered him : 

" There's no better sailor ever trod the deck 
of your brig, captain, or any other craft, as ever 
sailed the ocean, since Captain Noah started 
his craft — God bless and prosper him." 

Captain Donald looked surprised — for Ver- 
non was habited in plain clothes, Jem having 
ordered a small outfit for him in Falmouth— 
saying — 

"You did ntot tell me, old fellow, that Mr* 
Montague was a sailor." 

"Mr. Montague be d " said the old 

man, rather excited. " There's no use now in 
sailing under false colours. That's the officer 
as made the ould William Tell, an eighty gun 
ship, strike to a frigate of six and thirty, the 
saucy Penelope, and took two privateers, with 
a long boat, and fourteen true blues. And now 
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farewell, Master Vernon— that's the name he 
hails by, old chap, and a safe passage to you." 
And slacking the rope that held the lugger, 
she dropped astern, and the brig bracing round, 
stood away before the wind. 
* "Well, Mr. Vernon, as such is your name, 
and it makes no odds to me," said Captain 
Donald, "Fm heartily glad to hear that you 
are a sailor — we shall pull altogether — for we 
have the cabin to ourselves. I heard your 
name mentioned, while in Falmouth, in con- 
nexion with that duel with Lieutenant Elliot, 
and, I can assure you, you had the best of it 
from every one; for the young midshipmen 
on board both the Eeindeer and the Penelope 

Were ashore, and dined together at the 

Hotel. It appears that this antagonist of yours 
is pretty generally hated on board both crafts, 
while you were a favourite ; and many of the 
old seamen, who served with you, were still 
on board the Eeindeer — so it soon went abroad, 
how you fought the Penelope single handed 
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for two hours against the William Tell, and 
took the two privateers on your way home. A 
good officer, and a kind one, Mr. Vernon, neve? 
loses by his kindness ; and I can tell you, fo? 
I was by at the time, some of Lieutenant 
Elliot's backers on board the Penelope, and 
they were few, devilish nearly got mauled-*? 
and the men were sent on board, with a party 
of marines, in consequence." 

" They were as brave a set qf blue jackets," 
said Vernon, with a heightened colour, and 
feeling highly pleased, " on board the Pene- 
lope as ever manned a ship. Yours is a hand* 
some brig, Captain Donald, and sails fast." 

"As good a sea boat, sir, as ever a man 
trusted his life to," said the captain, looking 
aloft with a pleased eye. " I'm rather light, and 
rather short-handed ; but I expect to pick up 
both goods and a few hands in Lisbon." 

That evening Captain Donald and his pas- 
senger got extremely intimate over a glass of 
grog \ the captain invariably took three turn- 
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\A&$ of Scotch whisky toddy, and never more, 
or less ; he was fond of talking — kept a good 
table — spun a good yarn, with this peculiarity, 
that if the story was Hot long enough to last 
oat the three tumblers, the last was finished at 
ft draught, and if too long, you heard no more 
of it after the glass was emptied ; for the in- 
Stent he finished he went on deck ; he was a 
thorough seaman, and kind to his crew. 

The easterly wind died away next day, and 
was succeeded by a south, and then a sou* 
Westerly, with every appearance of a gale. 
Heavy masses of cloud drove past, and the 
long swell of the Atlantic began to rise into 
mountains. 

" We have plenty of sea room, Mr. Vernon," 
said the captain, looking aloft at his spars; 
the brig being then under double reefed top* 
sails, the main boom housed and a trysail set; 
"but there's a sneezer a-coming before 
night." 

" It looks very, like it, indeed," said Ver- 
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non ; " but, as you say, with plenty of room 
and a tight ship, it's not much to be minded* 
If you wilL permit me, I will take the first 
watch, which will give your mate, who is a 
sharp, active fellow, a few hour's rest, so that if 
the gale increases, it will be a relief.'.' > 

" Thank you, Mr. Vernon, J will willingly 
accept your offer ; I will also turn in the first 
watch, and then take the second." 

Before eight bells, it blew a hurricane, the 
sea rising rapidly ; but the brig, under close 
reefed topsails, and a storm stay sail set, ap- 
peared to suffer little, though, at times, the sea 
broke over her heavily. 

Night set in with an increase of the wind 
and sea, and before the termination of the 
second watch, Sidney Vernon Was roused 
from his sleep, by a loud crash. Having 
only thrown himself on his mattress with his 
clothes on, he soon hurried upon deck and 
found the brig nearly on her beam ends, hqp 
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main-topmast carried away, her storm stay- 
. sail blown to ribbons, and her bowsprit gone 
altogether, haying been struck by a tremendous 
sea, and a furious squall at the same time. Ver- 
non ran to the wheel, to speak .was out of the 
question ; , in the whole of his sea- faring life, in 
those latitudes, he had never experienced so 
furious a hurricane. The two men at the 
wheel were knocked down and narrowly escaped 
being washed overboard. Seizing the spokes, 
he managed to get the brig before the wind, 
and Captain Donald, with the rest of the crew, 
-lint away the wreck of the bowsprit, which en- 
dangered the safety of the brig ; the sea was so 
tremendous, that it threatened each moment to 
overwelm them, and it required the entire 
strength of Vernon and the mate to steer ; the 
wreck of the main-topmast was cut awiiy, and 
the fore-topsail lowered on the cap, whilst 
every other sail, not furled, was torn- from the 
yards and bolt-ropes; in this state they continued 
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to scud till morning, expecting every sea] to 
poop the vessel, and yet not daring to lay her 
too* 

: At day-break, a thunder storm of extraor* 
dinary violence burst over them, the lightning 
more resembling the lightning of the tropics 
than that generally seen in our temperate cli- 
mate. After a fearful peal, the hurricane lulled 
like magic, but a deluge of rain followed so 
singularly violent that it resembled the opening 
of several sluices over their heads, and con- 
tinued more than an hour. 

"Well, God be praised," said Captain 
Donald, when he could open his mouth to 
speak, " we have seen the worst of it. If you 
had not got her before the wind that critical 
moment, Mr. Vernon, we should have made a 
hole in the. water. We must get preventive 
stays up — she has nearly rolled the foremast 
out of her." 

The tremendous rain, in some measure, beat 
down the sea, and the crew having, as soon as 
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possible, taken their breakfast, get about get- 
ting every thing once more into ship- 
shape. There were plenty of spare spars and 
sails on board, and having tried the pumps 
and found that the ship was aa tight as a bottle, 
every one recovered their spirits and energy, 
and so actively did all hands work, that long 
before four hours were passed, a new main-top- 
mast was up, and before night, the brig was 
again under weigh for her destination, with a 
strong breeze from the south-east, and a cross, 
uneasy sea. 

But Sidney Vernon was not fated to 
reach his destination in the good ship, tha 
Eliza, of Leith. 

They had just gained a sight of the coast of 
Portugal, when they were chased by a large 
schooner, hoisting republican colors. 

"I'md d,»said Captain Donald, "but 

we're getting our share of luck, Mr. Vernon ; 
we can't show fight with eight men and a boy, 
a ruaty gun, and as much powder as would 
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singe the whiskers of a cat — we must try our 
legs, Mr. Yernon." 

This proceeding by no means pleased our 
hero, for it's seldom you can persuade a true 
British sailor to run, if there is the smallest 
chance of making a fight of it. 

The schooner that chased them, appeared full 
of men, but in less than an hour it was very evi- 
dent that the Eliza had the advantage before 
the wind. Still the schooner pursued— now 
and then trying her guns— but the balls fell 
short. 

"We can beat her off the wind," said 
Captain Donald, " but she's beating us off our 
port." 

Night fell, and they lost sight of their pur- 
suer, and before morning it began again to 
blow hard, and so adverse, that the brig could 
scarcely lie up for Cape Trafalgar — no sign of 
the schooner was to be seen. Every hour the 
gale increased in severity, and before the ter- 
mination of the first watch, in a tremendous 
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squall, tbe Eliza sprang her main boom. With 
her trysail set, she still struggled to Tmrnifain 
her ground, and not to drive through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, but the gale westing and 
blowing a hurricane, added to the set of the 
current, forced Captain Donald to bear up, and 
drive through the Straits under bare poles; 
nor did its fury abate for two days and 
nights, forcing them to scud under a balance- 
reefed topsail, with the starboard bulwarks 
entirely washed away, and one of the boats 
knocked to pieces. 

At length the storm abated, leaving them roll- 
ing half a wreck upon the mountainous swell 
that is always to be seen in the Mediterranean, 
with south-west gales, 

" Well, upon my conscience, Mr. Vernon/' 
said Captain Donald, that evening, as they, for 
the first time for three days, sat enjoying a 
quiet dinner and a glass of Scotch toddy, 
"you will have devilish good reason to re- 
member the Eliza, What's to be done 
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now ? I find we are some eighty to ninety 
miles from the Cape de Gatt. To .work our 
way back through the Straits would not be 
doing justice to my owners ; besides, my call at 
Lisbon was not imperative, and yet to take 
you such a voyage out of your way, as Leghorn 
will be, is distressing. 

"Do not make yourself the least uneasy on my 
account," replied Vernon, " for I assure you a 
month or so loss of time to me is of no impor- 
tance. You said you intended loading at 
Lisbon, on your return from Leghorn. Now, 
how long may your cargo and business detain 
you there ?" 

" From five to six weeks, certain," observed 
the captain. 

"Very good," returned our hero. "I can 

amuse myself remarkably well during the time, 

by paying a visit to Borne and Naples. I spent 

some very pleasant hours in Naples, at the time 

the Penelope was commanded by Captain 

Blackwood ; and should like to visit it again. 
VOL. i. H 
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My only difficulty lies in getting a draft cashed 
I have on the house of Nigreti, Williams and 
Co., Lisbon." 

" By my conscience, I wish you had a dozen 
of them/' said the Captain, robbing his hands, 
highly pleased at his passenger's resolution, 
" I'll get it cashed in ten minutes for you in. 
Leghorn, if it was for ten thousand pounds — so 
there you are all right, and by this time to- 
morrow, I hope the old Eliza, who is as tight 
as a drum, will look ship shape again ; we have 
had a rough time of it, but that rascally priva- 
teer drove us out of our course, or we should 
have made {he Tagus the night before — at all 
events, the gale is spent, or all the leather 
is blown out of the bellows." 

The next day was calm, and the swell going 
down, temporary bulwarks were put up by the 
carpenter, and all other repairs made as well as 
possible ; the main-boom strengthened, and a 
steady breeze springing up, they made sail for 
the Capo de Mele, the wind not allowing them 
to lie their course. 
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The third day they sighted the Capo de 
Male, about ten miles to leeward of them. 
They were now in the Gulf of Genoa, and the 
wind eame out of the gulf. The Tramontano 
blowing a steady, strong breeze. 

As evening set in, they kept a sharp look out, 
hoisting lights, for so dark a night, Captain 
Donald declared he had seldom seen, and he 
was afraid of running into some of the nume- 
rous light craft that are constantly to be met in 
the gulf. 

Vernon was awoke from a sound sleep, by a 
smart shock, like a ship getting aground, or 
touching a rock. Jumping up, and throwing 
on his jacket, he hurried on deck. Captain 
Donald was standing without his coat, looking 
over the stern of the brig; the Eliza had 
backed her fore-topsail, and the crew were 
anxiously looking on every side. 

" I am afraid, Mr. Vernon, " said the Cap- 
tain, " we have sunk some small craft or other, 
h 2 
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yet I see no light. Just as he spoke, a loud 
hail was heard astern of them. 

" Out with your long boat, Captain," said 
Vernon, " the craft's above water at all events ; 
I'll go see in what state she is." 

The boat was soon out, some of the men 
jumped in, and Vernon shipped the rudder. 

" Hail the craft now my men," he exclaimed, 
steering the boat in the direction of the sound 
he had heard — a true British hail peeled over 
the water, and then they beheld a light, and 
heard a strong voice cry out in Italian, " We 
are sinking." 

" All right !" exclaimed Vernon in the same 
language, " we bring you help." 

They were too near the coast for the land 
wind, fresh as it blew, to cause more than a 
short, quick wave; and steering in the direction 
of the light, they almost immediately came 
alongside a dismasted Felucca, evidently 
jinking, for she lay almost even with the 
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water, with the wreck of her spars and sails 
hanging about her in all directions. 

" Keep quiet and cool, I beg of you," said 
Sidney Vernon, before he allowed the boat 
alongside, " if there are many, they may over- 
turn the boat." Fortunately there were but 
eight individuals on board the Felucca — she 
was one of the regular passage boats from 
Genoa to Leghorn, and as they learned after- 
wards, was standing in for the land, to get 
smoother water, and must have been crossing 
the brig's bows, when she was struck right 
amidships. 

There was no time to lose, for the Felucca 
was sinking fast ; all on board were got into 
the boat, with a couple of valises, belonging 
to the passengers, and most of the men's 
clothes. She had no cargo. Scarcely had this 
been effected, and the boat pushed off clear 
from the wreck of spars and rigging, before she 
went down head foremost. 

Th* padrone, belonging to the Feluoca, did 
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nothing but moan and lament oyer tie loss of 
his craft — his only mode of supporting a wife 
and large family. 

"Thank God, 55 said our hero, "that your 
life is spared for future exertion. You must 
have kept but a bad look out, as we had 
lights at the mast-head, and our bell was tolled 
several times in each watch. 55 

" I told our Padrone/' said a tall young man, 
evidently a gentleman by his tone and Ian* 
guage, " I told him I heard a bell, and he had 
better hang out lights ; but he said there was 
no danger, and two minutes after,, we were 
struck. I am sure, sir, we all owe our lives to 
your prompt assistance. 55 

The next instant they ran alongside the 
brig, and on getting on deck, by the light of 
the ship's lanterns, they obtained a clear view 
of those they had placed in peril, but rescued. 

Captain Donald left our hero to do the 
honours of the cabin to the two gentlemen pas- 
sengers, while he saw after the. comfort of the 
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padrone and his crew. Vernon was much 
struck with the two young signors, who, on 
entering the cabin, shook our hero heartily by 
the hand, saying, they owed their lives to him 
^-that the padrone owed his loss to his own 
obstinacy, in first of all keeping too far out for 
a coasting Felucca, and then having no 
lights. 

" But the old fellow must not be ruined, " 
said the youngest of the two, "we will makegood 
his loss, his craft was not worth much luckily." 

"I will very willingly contribute," said 
Sidney Vernon. "I am but a passenger in 
this brig, but her captain is as worthy and 
kind hearted a man as ever trod a deck." 

After partaking of some wine and biscuit, 
over which the three young men became ex- 
tremely intimate ; the tallest of the two gave 
his name as Gerlotti, a captain in the king of 
Naples' body guard — the other, a slight and 
very handsome youth, elegant in person and 
manner, announced himself as Leon de Haro, 
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a Spaniard by birth, travelling for amuse- 
ment and information. A chance acquaintance, 
formed in a caf6 in Genoa, with Captain 
Gerlotti, had led to their embarking together 
in the passage Felucca, from Genoa to 
Leghorn. 

The rest of the night the young men passed 
in conversing, each mutually pleased with the 
other. Leon de Haro particularly seemed to 
attach himself to his preserver, as he persisted 
in styling Vernon. 

Just as dawn appeared, they all lay down for 
a few hours' repose, and slept, as youth without 
care generally does — soundly and calmly. 
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CHAPTEB IX 



At the time of which we write, steam- vessels 
had not visited the Mediterranean ; off the 
Gulf of Spezia, it became, to use a nautical 
expression, a dead calm, and the brig was 
three days reaching Leghorn, an interval oc- 
cupied by the young men, thus thrown together, 
in forming and cementing a lasting intimacy. 
Military duties obliged Captain Gerlotti to 
repair without delay to Naples, whilst Vemon r 
getting his draft, on the Lisbon banker, cashed^ 
and his wardrobe replenished, went with de 
Haro to Florence, to beguile away a part of 
the two months, Captain Donald declared 
he must remain at Leghorn, intending 
h 5 
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to pass the remainder with Gerlotti in Naples, 
With the frankness of his character and pro- 
fession, Vernon related to his new Mend, eyery 
particular of his previous career— his duel with 
Elliot, and hi* quitting not only the navy, but, 
as he then thought, England, for ever, 

Leon de Haro, enthusiastic and sanguine 
in disposition, entered keenly and feelingly 
into his friend's cause, finishing a high 
$ulogium, by exclaiming— 

" You must promise me, Sidney, to yjsit my 
paternal home in the province of Andalusia* 
You say that you would have preferred the 
army to the navy, had you had * choice in the 
matter ; as a younger son, I am destined for 
the army, and my father, in his last Letter* 
says, a war with France is inevitable, for the 
designs of Napoleon are quite evident-r-I am 
therefore to prepare myself for a recall t as a 
commission is ready for me in the— — regi- 
ment of cavalry, one of the most brilliant and 
distinguished in the King of Spain's service. 
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My fether, the Conde de Haro, is a grandee of 
the first frank, and my brother Garcia's property 
in Andalusia is immense. He is shortly to be 
married to the eldest daughter of the Countess 
de Palafoix. My sister Ina, the youngest of 
our family, is to be a nun." As Leon said 
this, he looked, Sidney Vernon thought, very 
sad. 

" A nun V repeated our hero, " from 
ehoioe ?" tad he looked at Leon as he asked 
the question. 

" That is a hard question to answer, Sidney ; 
'but another time I will let you know more of 
our family history. All I need say now, is, 
that my father is the noblest and kindest of 
men — and my brother Garcias, though perhaps 
somewhat indolent in disposition — a noble, 
generous hearted fellow, and the best of bro- 
thers* What I want you now ta do,, Sidney,, 
is this-— you are ambitious of distinction, why 
not enter into the service of the Xing of 
Spain? There are many of your countrymen in 
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it already — you will in a few months speak 
Spanish perfectly, and my father's interest will 
procure you a commission in the 6ame regiment 
with myself. What makes you look so serious, 
Sidney." 

"Nothing very particular, Leon," said 
Vernon with a smile, " but we will talk over 
this kind proposal of yours when we meet in 
Naples, provided you do not find the Venetian 
dames too fascinating, to quit in such a 
hurry." 

" I do not think," said Leon laughing, " that 
the Venetian dames will outvie the fair 
Florentines we see daily on the Lung D'Arno 
— but — wait till you see our Andalusian 
maidens — half Moorish— half - Spanish, the 
taper waist, and the finely rounded ankle, and 
oh ! the sparkle of their bright^ dark eyes." 

" You are eloquent, Leon ; do you not think 
it dangerous ground for a soldier of fortune to 
tread — to have his brains turned by such 
dangerous syrens." 
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The following day the young men separated 
— Leon de Haro proceeding to Venice, Sidney 
Vernon to Rome. ' 

The Spaniard did all he could to persuade 
his friend to accompany him to Venice, but 
Vernon had a great desire to visit Naples again, 
and he was afraid the allurements of Venice 
might, if both together, occasion a longer stay 
than he could afford. He therefore hurried on 
to Borne, and spending only four days in the 
Eternal City, reached Naples, without being 
stopped by the notorious band[s of brigands, 
that almost with impunity infested the public 
roads at that period. • < 

It was rather too late in the day when he 
arrived in Naples, to proceed in search of Cap- 
tain Gerlotti's residence, situated a. short 
distance from the city, and having nothing 
better to do in the evening, he proceeded to 
visit the theatre of San Carlos. 

As he strolled through the city, he waa 
forcibly struck with the wide difference 
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between its streets and thoseftf London at night. 
Thotagh Londbn, at the period of our story, 
was very much indeed unlike the London of 
the present day> with its brilliant gases and 
wide thoroughfares— yet it had lights and 
watehmefc; Naples, depended entirely on the 
light of heaven, and when that was obscured, 
it was dark in the extreme— here and there 
a flickering light gleamed from a small shrine 
in the wall ef some content or house, while 
everywhere the bye rested on groups of 
miserable looking Lazaroni, stretched over one 
another under porticos and church porches, 
forming a strange contrast with the sumptuous 
mansions and palaces on whose steps they 
reposed* 

A favourite singer and dancer was expected 
to appear, and the gigantic Ban Carlos was 
crowded. The different loggias brilliantly 
lighted and adorned with magnificent mirrors, 
reflecting the elegance and beataty of all the 
aristocratic dames of Naples, astonished the 
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nugd of the young English sailor, who, at the 
termination of the first act, turned to gaae 
upon the many fair and beautiful faoes around 
him. 

As he ran his eye, (he stood in one of the 
front rows of the pit) along the range of 
boxes, his attention was attracted to one 
particular loggia, occupied by five persona. 
In front sat two females— one an extremely 
beautiful girl, of some nineteen or twenty yeata 
of age, with rich auburn hair, and a very fair 
complexion. She was elegantly if not richly 
attired ; the expression of her fine features 
was* considering the place in which she sat, 
rather sad. The other female was a middle* 
aged, severe-looking dowager, so highly roughed 
that her face seemed inflamed, and who 
looked remarkably cross, agitating a monstrous 
large fan, almost capable of turning a mill. 
Behind the elderly lady stood a signor, some 
years older, richly dressed, and wearing an 
order on his breast, sparkling with diamonds ; 
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his features wera good — his forehead high and 
broad; but the expression of his countenance 
was cold, stern, and repelling ; behind the fair 
young girl stood the tall, gaunt, stiff form of a 
cavalier, with several orders and decorations 
about his rich court-dress; his age, appa- 
rently, not more than six or seven-and- 
thirty ; his complexion extremely sallow, his 
whiskers, mustachois, and beard, of a sandy 
colour. This cavalier, though stiff and formal 
in manner, appeared extremely anxious to pay 
as much attention as possible to the fair young 
girl before him, and who certainly, as far as 
Vernon was able to judge, evinced considerable 
repugnance to his civilities. The fifth person 
in the loggia must not, however, be forgotten, 
though Vernon only now and then got a 
glimpse of her face, and that presented one of 
the most wrinkled, wizened, disagreeable phy-- 
siognomys he ever beheld. 

Vernon could not account for the interest 
and curiosity he felt with respect to the inmates 
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of that loggia; but interested be was ; a great 
admirer of female beauty, and uncommonly 
fond of the society of the opposite sex, he 
was, perhaps, attracted by the beauty and soft 
expression of the fair Italian's countenance; 
be it as it may, he was still looking towards 
her when he beheld another person, a gentler 
man in the rich uniform of the King of Naples' 
body-guard, whose entrance seemed to agitate 
the whole party. For a moment, Sidney 
Vernon could not see this person's features, for 
passing the cavalier with the many orders, he 
bent down, and addressed a few words to the 
lovely Neapolitan. A sweet smile and a 
heightened colour in the fair . girl's cheek, 
caused our hero to say to himself — " That's a 
lover, and a favoured one." The gentleman 
then looked up, and he at once recognised 
Captain Gerlotti, looking pale, Vernon thought, 
and with a care-worn expression upon his 
features, which was accounted for by the black 
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scarf Upon his arm. As Captain Gerlotti ad- 
dressed the young girl, the tall, stiff cavalier 
'looked dark as night — curled his mustachios 
fiercely — and immediately quitted the box. 

The old dowager agitated her fan in rather 
to dangerous manner, while her face baeame a 
deeper scarlet The elderly gentleman at 
first paused, bowed stiffly, and then drew him- 
himself np haughtily. 

" By Jove," thought our hero, " my friend 
Gerlotti has not, I am afraid, the approbation 
fcrf the eld&s," for he saw the old gentleman 
turn round, and whisper something to the 
wrinkled old dame Bitting at the back of the 
loggia, who immediately arose, and quitted the 
theatre. 

Probably the Englishman was the only 
person who observed this bye-play, for the 
favourite of the night was on the stage, calling 
forth thunders of applause by hen: grace [and 
agility; an encore 'was demanded, during which 
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the party disappeared from the box, and Vernon, 
who wished to seeGerlotti, tried to make a pas* 
sage through theorowded pit; but ere be reached 
the entrance, those he had so much wished to 
overtake had departed. 

. As he was returning to his hotel, after par- 
taking of some refreshment at a ooffee-houBe, 
he was startled from his thoughts by the sound Of 
voices fondly contending, and the dash of 
steel. To snatch his sword from its sheath, 
and rush to the resouse, was the Work of a 
moment. On turning a corner, Vernon saw, 
by the faint light of some cmdles flickering 
round an image of the Virgin, Captain Geriotti, 
with his back to a wall, defending himself 
against four ruffians, armed with the long, 
formidable, Neapolitan poignard. 

"Ha! rascals," shouted Sidney Vernon, 
rushing in amongst them, and, without any 
hesitation, striking the nearest violently 
with the flat of the blade across the ffcee, 
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while he dealt another a left-handed blow from 
his powerful hand, which tumbled him into the 
middle of the gutter. 

With a volley of curses, the villains took to 
their heels, while Vernon burst into a laugh, at 
seeing the fellow in the gutter dragged out by 
the leg, and hurried away with his startled com- 
rades. 

"Well, by St. Nicholas, this is singular, 
Signor Vernon," said Gerlotti, sheathing his 
sword. " Twice indebted to you for my life ; 
for assuredly they would have slain me ; that 
rascal you tumbled into the gutter, has given 
me a sharp prod in the shoulder." 

" Are you bleeding much ?" asked Vernon, 
" you had better come with me to my hotel, 
and send for a surgeon. Curse the cowardly 
scoundrels. — What a police you have ! why a 
man might be robbed and murdered in the 
very heart of the city !" 

"Bad enough — bad enough, Vernon," in- 
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terrupted Gerlotti, binding his scarf, with 
Vernon's assistance, round his arm to stop the 
bleeding ; " but, as you say, a man might very 
easily be assassinated, that's common enough — 
robbery occurs seldom." 

The two young men then proceeded to the 
hotel of the Four Nations, where Vernon was 
located, talking, as they went, of the singularity 
of their second meeting. 

" This attempt to assassinate me," said 
Captain Gerlotti, " I can trace very easily to 
the author." 

" Ah — I think," said Vernon, " I saw the 
cavalier to-night at the opera." 

" The deuce you did," exclaimed Gerlotti, 
" you come to quick conclusions." 

Our hero laughed, but made no reply ; and 
entering the hotel they proceeded at once to 
Sidney Vernon's chamber. On stripping off his 
coat, Captain Gerlotti found it necessary to 
send for a surgeon, as the gash of the stiletto 
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was deeper: than he thought The surgeon, 
however, after ea&muung and dressing the 
wound,, declared it was of little consequence, 
requiring only a few days rest to the Kmb, by 
keeping it in a sling. 
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CHAPTEB X. 



After breakfast, the following morning, Cap 
tain Gerlotti made Sidney Yernon acquainted 
with the following particulars : — 

" At my father's death," began the captain, 
"I beoame possessed of a very considerable 
property, out of which a handsome mar- 
riage portion was to be taken for my sister 
Julia. The principal part of this property con* 
sisted of the mansion and extensive lands of 
Trastaveroni. This valuable estate, which in- 
cluded two large villages, had, long before my 
inheriting it, been disputed by another branch 
of the family, but my father possessed deeds 
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and papers which incontestably proved his 
rights, and thus the suit instituted, never came 
to a hearing. 

" My mother died comparatively young. 
About six months after that melancholy event, 
whilst I was absent with my regiment in Cala- 
bria, and my sister and aunt were spending a few 
days with a Mend, a short distance from Naples, 
our villa caught fire in the night — no one 
knew how — the servants dwelling in it, had 
retired to rest, declaring they had left all safe 
and quiet ; but, notwithstanding every effort 
that was made to save it, the house was entirely 
consumed with every article in it. "When I 
returned, I anxiously employed men to search 
amid the blackened ruins for the great chest, 
containing the deeds and papers of the Trasta- 
veroni Estate. 

" But these were totally consumed, and too 
late we perceived the folly of not lodging the 
deeds in the safe keeping of our family lawyer. 
•The valuable plate, singular enough, was dug 
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out but little injured, and so was the great 
iron lining of the chest. At this time, my 
dear friend, I did not lament the loss of the 
papers — I did not look forward to the conse- 
quences — but rebuilt the villa and improved its 
style, and for many months things went on 
happily and smoothly. I was appointed a 
Captain in the King's Body Guard, and thus 
my time was passed much at home. One 
morning my valet informed me that a Signor 
Massani, a lawyer well known for unscrupulous 
practices, requested an interview, and not 
anticipating anything particular, I received 
him in the saloon ; when, after a few common- 
place observations, he said he had taken the 
earliest opportunity of waiting on me to inform 
me, that the Signor Albano, intended renewing 
his claims to the Trastaveroni estate, having 
accidentally discovered some family papers 
that threw quite a new light upon the case. 
Now, unless I could show papers of a later date, 
it would be very difficult for me to upset the 

VOL. I. I 
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claims of the Signor Albano and his son. I 
was at once struck with a conviction that foul 
play was intended me, but mastering my 
emotion, I quietly replied, ' you are, yourself/ 
Signor Massani, aware that my father held the 
estate by certain deeds, and a will, dated seve- 
ral months later than any other document could 
be. In fact, the will was made and signed by 
my grand uncle an hour previous to his death. 9 
"The Signor Massani bowed with a disa- 
greeable kind of smile, saying, ' he had always 
understood so, though in fact, the papers, 
deeds, or the will, were never produced, for his 
client, the Signor Albano had abruptly aban- 
doned the suit. Indeed,' continued the 
lawyer, ' I, myself, felt so convinced of your 
rights, that I strongly advised the Signor 
Albano to cease proceedings ; but you see, my 
dear Captain Gerlotti, between ourselves, the 
Signor Albano is monstrously litigious, and 
finding this document, which — unless you pos- 
sess the others — undoubtedly gives him claims 
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lipon the Estate of Trastaveroni difficult to- 
dispute — I merely obey orders— with the 
papers yon possess, your way is quite clear, 
I will now wish yon good morning,' and 
the door closed after one of the greatest rascals 
that can disgrace an honorable and distinguished 
profession. As soon as I possibly could, for I 
was detained at the Palace the two following 
days, I waited upon our legal adviser, an 
old friend of my father's, and a most con- 
scientious and kind man. I then, for the first 
time, told him of the loss of the family papers. 
He Was quite confounded and sadly grieved, 
but said at once, ' you will lose the Trasta- 
veroni property I fear, for you very well know 
that the Signor Albano was the intended heir- 
to the estate, till your grand uncle relented, 
and made it up with your father. Now he 
evidently possesses the original will and 
papers, and yours are lost ; to give up without 
a struggle appears hard, and yet if you resist 
i 2 
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and let the law take its course, your coats will- 
be ruinous.' 

" Not to weary you my dear friend, after a 
consultation of some of the best lawyers in 
Naples, I was told I had not a leg to stand on, 
and, to the amazement of every body, the 
Signor Albano took triumphant possession of 
the Trastaveroni Estate. 

" This was certainly a great trial, especially 
to my sister Julia* — whose marriage portion was 
thus lost ; but the dear girl thought little of 
herself, using all her efforts to console me. 
Our aunt, the Countess Morini, a rich widow, 
immediately came to condole with, and share her 
fortune with us. We still possessed the villa, 
and a small house property in Naples, suffi- 
cient to keep up, with my handsome pay, a re- 
spectable appearance. 

" My mother's brother, who had been set- 
tled for many years in the city of Genoa, was 
a bachelor, extremely opulent ; and when he 
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heaid of our misfortunes, he wrote to us, and de- 
clared his intention of making me his heir ; and 
also bestow a handsome portion on Julity 
provided she married with my approbation; 
thus, as far as fortune is concerned, we are 
blessed to our hearts' content. But now my 
dear friend, comes the pith of my story, and 
on which hinges my happiness or misery. 

" According to the custom of many families 
in this country. I was early in life betrothed 
to Juliana Bernini* Our betrothment took place 
on the following conditions — The Count Bernini 
pledging himself to give his daughter, a fortune 
of eighty thousand ducats — while my father 
agreed to settle the whole of the Trastaveroni 
Estate upon me, deducting only the marriage 
portion of my sister Julia. It is not very often 
that these early betrothments lead to happiness, 
but to see and to know Juliana Bernini, would 
be impossible, without esteeming her — I loved 
her passionately— and was blessed by a return 
of my affection. When I lost the Trastaveroni 
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-property, it just wanted six months' to Juliana's 
eighteenth birth day, the period fixed upon for 
our marriage. 

" On my first visit to the Count Bernini's 
•mansion, after the loss of the Trastaveroni pro- 
perty, I perceived that his manner was con- 
strained and cold. I knew him to be a worldly- 
minded man, still, I thought he loved his child 
too well to sacrifice her happiness at the shrine 
of wealth ; but I was mistaken. I remonstrated 
at first mildly and respectfully, at his evident 
change of conduct towards me, but he coldly 
and deliberately told me, that he considered 
the contract of marriage between his daughter 
and myself, to be null and void. I had lost 
the property, consequently, I could not fulfil 
the engagement my late father had pledged 
himself to ; that a poor soldier therefore was 
no match for the daughter of the Count Ber- 
nini. I kept my temper, and, at that time, 
made no remark. A day or two after, I re- 
ceived a pressing letter from my uncle, request- 
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ing my presence! in Genoa, without delay. 
As soon as I received this letter, I had a 
secret meeting with Juliana, in the extensive 
gardens of the Bernini mansion. I told her 
its contents, and that my relative was going 
to make a will in my favour, imploring her to 
fly with me, and proceed to Genoa. I said, I 
would resign my commission, but Juliana 
shook her head, beseeching me to wait yet 
awhile, as she was still in hopes her father 
would relent. c See your uncle Henrico, bring 
proofs of the wealth he ^intends leaving you ; 
have one more interview with my father — if he 
still objcets — there is my hand— I will no 
longer refuse to accede to your wishes.' I 
kissed the fair hand held out to me ; and the 
next day having obtained leave of. absence, I 
departed for Genoa. 

." My uncle received me most affectionately, 
listened to my love story — expressed a strong 
desire to see Juliana Bernini my wife— and at 
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onoe offered me his own magnificent mansion, 
in that city of palaces, for our residence. 

" I remained three months away from 
Naples, and when I retained with a letter 
from my uncle, to the Count Bernini. I found 
that the Marchese de Lori, the tall stiff necked 
cavaliero, you observed in the loggia, at the 
San Carlos, had proposed to the Count, for the 
hand of his daughter, and had been instantly 
accepted; though Juliana positively and indig- 
nantly declared she would never consent to 
receive the Marchese as a suitor. 

"I immediately waited on the Count, to 
prove to him the generosity and liberality of 
my uncle ; but he refused to see me; and 
strictly confined his daughter to her own 
apartments. Now, I must tell you, that in the 
Marchese de Lori, I have a mortal enemy .He 
is a nobleman of great wealth, and great influ- 
ence, and a favorite with the king. Two years 
ago, he grossly insulted me, in public; we 
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fought, and I severely wounded him ; he re- 
fused to retract' his words, therefore, the 
moment he got well, he challenged mo, and 
this time selected pistols— we were both 
wounded ; he, so severely, as to oonfine him 
three months to his chamber ; my wound was 
in the arm, and a slight one. Since then, we 
never meet, but a chance of a fresh encounter 
takes place ; so you may fancy, how annoyed 
I felt at having the Marchese for a rival — not 
in Juliana's affections, but, in her father's, for 
he is resolved to foroe my betrothed to the 
altar. 

" In vain I tried to get a sight of her, or 
even the duenna, until the evening you beheld 
us at the opera. Neither the frowns of the 
Count Bernini, or the scowls of the Marchese 
I was determined should prevent my speaking 
to Juliana — whispering to her, as she entered 
her father's carriage — into which I insisted 
upon handing her — l Eemember your promise^ 
i 5 
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"I have nox, my dear Vernon, brought my 
story to an end. What is next to be done, I 
will impart to jou as we stroll towards our 
villa residence. You will be no stranger 
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there, for my sister Julia expects the preserver 
of her brother to visit Naples, and we often 
talk over the narrow escape Leon de Haro and 
I had that night the brig nearly walked over 
us." 

The two young men then left the hotel, and 
passing through the crowded streets, came 
out upon the beautiful road that skirts the 
bay. 

r " You will see amico mio" began Gerlotti, 
as they proceeded leisurely along, "that it 
will be scarcely possible for me single-handed 
to manage matters. And so powerful and 
vindictive is the Marohese de Lori, that no 
countryman of mine feels friendship sufficient 
for me to risk incurring his vengeance. Neither 
would I think of taxing your friendship and 
good-nature — " 

"My dear friend," interrupted Sidney, 
laying his hand on the Italian's shoulder, 
" do not hesitate one single moment in tasking 
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my friendship to the utmost ; to afford that 
sweet girl I saw last night one hour of hap- 
piness, I would risk the vengeance or the hate 
of a down Marchese de Lori ; besides, to me 
his hate or his vengeance can be nought — a 
week or two is all I have to spend in this part 
of the world ; therefore, if in that short time I 
can assist you in securing your betrothed, only 
shew me how I can help you — never heed the 
consequences." 

Captain Gerlotti pressed the hand of the 
ohivalric Vernon with much emotion and grati- 
fied feelings. 

" It is not always near home, or in our own 
circle, dear Vernon, that we find true friend- 
ship ; at present, we will say no more on this 
subject; when I have fully prepared and 
matured my plans, I will tax your generosity 
and friendship. At present, look around you, 
and confess, with all the faults and imperfec- 
tions of its inhabitants — this is a lovely land, 
and this a glorious scene. Yonder, on that 
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slight elevation, is our villa—scarcely, you see, 
more than four or five hundred yards from the 
sea." 

Behind the villa the land rase gradually into 
rich swelling hills, covered with country man* 
sions, surrounded with those luxuriant ever* 
greens, which flourish in suoh beauty in the 
climate of Naples. 

The villa was a handsome building, and 
the grounds surrounding it, though small, 
were tastefully and well laid out, commanding 
a most magnificent view over Naples' un- 
rivalled bay, which, winter or summer, is 
perpetually covered by innumerable crafts of 
many picturesque rigs — from the graceful 
latine sail, with its tall tapering yard towering 
aloft, to the majestic line-of-battle~ship. 

To the right lay Castello D'Ove, its dark 
shadows stretching far out in the sleeping 
waters of the bay; while the gay City of 
Palaces and lazaroni lay, with the murmur of 
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its busy and thoughtless inhabitants, to the 
left. 

On entering the handsome saloon, a tall and 
very lovely girl rose up, with a slight flush on 
her cheek, from some writing she was engaged 
in, to meet her brother and his Mend ; at the 
same time, from an inner room, there entered 
a very elegant and stately dame, yet in the 
prime of life, whom Captain Gerlotti intro- 
duced to our hero as his aunt, the Contessa 
Morini. 

Nothing could be more gracious and kind 
than the reception our hero received from both 
ladies. Captain Gerlotti's arm being in a 
sling, at first caused some alarm ; but haying 
attributed it to a wrench he had given his 
shoulder by accident, and only requiring a day 
or two of quiet, they seemed satisfied, though 
Yernon more than once caught a look of 
anxiety in the face of his friend's beautiful 
sister. 
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. Julia Gerlotti was not more than twenty! 
extremely graceful and elegant, with a charm- 
ing easy manner, that pleased from the 
first introduction, and a very short time was 
required to make Sidney feel as if their 
acquaintance was of long standing. 

It was late that night when he returned 
to his hotel ; Captain Gerlotti went with 
him — his duties requiring a residence in the 
city. 

The following morning, Captain Gerlotti, 
being engaged at the palace, Vernon en- 
quired for a guide, or rather valet de place, 
one well acquainted with Naples, and its 
vicinity. 

A very intelligent-looking young man, sent 
by the landlord of the inn, waited on him. 

After some few questions, concerning several 
places he wished to see, he asked the valet if 
he had been acquainted with many of the 
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English families, who had resided in Naples, 
during the previous winter. 

" Si Siffnor, many — I was employed by- 
several, but especially by a rich milor, who. 
first resided in the city for four months, and 
then took a country house near it ; the milor s 
family, however, remained in Naples, and I 
staid to attend them ; but milor Vernon — " 

" Vernon I" repeated our hero, " That 
is the very family I wished to inquire, 
after; but what were you going to say of Sir 
Christopher Vernon ?" 

"Si, si, Signer," eagerly interrupted the 
valet, " that was the name and title of the 
milor. A tall, grand Signor, with great 
hauteur; but paid c comme uno principe? " 

Sidney smiled at the valet's description of his 
uncle. 

On relating his history, and his uncle's 
strange conduct to him, to his Mend, Leon de 
Haro, (when in Florence) the young Spaniard 
said — 
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"Did it never strike yon as rather singular, 
that your worthy aunt, Lady Vernon, should 
have had a son and heir at so advanced a period 
of life — for, by your calculation, she is past four 
or five and forty, and her youngest daughter 
fully eighteen years old ?" 

Now it had not struck our hero at all-— for 
at that period of his life, lie waa neither given 
to much thought, or inclined to be suspicious* 
ButDe Haro's observation created both sus- 
picion and thought. His uncle's violent hatred 
to him — his ardent desire for an heir — and his 
departure for Italy, which was immediately 
followed by the birth of a son — now appeared 
rather strange — not that the birth of a son was 
an impossible event at that age — but it certainly 
was a very rare one. This very remark of Leon 
de Haro's had been the cause of Vernon's visit to 
Naples. He was not covetous of wealth or 
rank ; but still there was a feeling in his heart 
— a certain pride of birth, dormant hitherto, 
but which once roused, made him determine, 
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that if he could prevent it, no alien to the 
blood of the Vernons should usurp his rights. 

Pleased at finding in this young man, one 
who had lived in his uncle's family, and recall- 
ing his friend's suspicions to his mind, he said — 

" You were saying, Sir Christopher Vernon 
took a mansion in the country — but that the 
family remained in Naples — did Lady Vernon 
remain in the city ?" 

• " No, Signor, no — my lady went with milor 
to the country house — for . she complained of 
not being well in the crowded city. My lady 
was enciente— and a few weeks after, before 
assistance could be procured from the city, an 
heir was born to my lord; but as my lady 
was uncommonly well, no doctor was needed 
at all — she had a nurse with her, a young 
Neapolitan, I believe — but I never saw her, as 
she went away, the servants said, with her 
husband, who got a good situation through 
milor's interest." 
. "Then Sir Christopher's daughters," en- 
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quired Vernon, much struck with the Neapoli- 
tan's account, " remained in Naples ?" 

" Si 7 Signer — they were molto bella } and 
saw muoh company — I was engaged from the 
first to attend them everywhere — for milor 
Vernon stopped at this hotel, and I was 
the first ciceroni sent for." 

"Did Sir Christopher remain long in this 
country after the birth of his son ?" 

"No, Signor, only three, perhaps four 
months — they all left for Florence, on their 
way home." 

" If it were possible, Vinoentio, (the valet's 
name,) I should greatly like to find out the 
name of the nurse employed by my uncle — for 
Sir Christopher was my relation." 

" St. Eosalia ! how strange, Signor," re- 
marked the Neapolitan; "1 will try; but I 
do not promise you that I shall succeed." 

" That is as much as you can do, Vinoentio," 
said Vernon ; " and while I remain in Naples, 
you must consider yourself engaged to me." 
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Hie Neapolitan wag much pleased; and 
Vernon, having nothing better to do, hired a 
vehicle, and proceeded, with him, to visit 
the house in the oountrjhis uncle had lived 
in, and to try if any one in the vicinity could 
remember the nurse — for the more he thought 
over all the circumstances, the more singular 
he conceived them to he. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Some days passed calmly and happily at the 
villa, for Captain Gerlotti, having a week's re- 
laxation, insisted on our hero's taking up his 
Quarters there. Vernon could discover no trace 
of the nurse that had attended Lady Vernon 
—the house was inhabited by another English 
family. Still Vincentio was actively employed 
in endeavouring to trace her. 

Sidney Vernon's heart ran a terrible risk 
from the bright sunny smiles of Julia Gerlotti, 
whilst the very handsome Englishman was 
making rapid progress in the heart of the fair 
Neapolitan — when a succession of events, 
which we have now to rfecord, interrupted an 
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intimacy that looked likely to merge into a 
nearer and dearer tie. 

"You must come with me to-night," said 
Captain Gerlotti to our hero, one evening, en- 
tering his chamber at the hotel, " to a grand 
ball at the Contessa de Barracco's. You will 
see everybody in Naples — and, amongst them, 
the Signor Albano, and his beautiful ward. She 
is accounted the flower of our Neapolitan 
beauties, always excepting," he added, "my 
Juliana — and, by the way, we meet to-night, to 
arrange everything. Once introduced, you 
must take care of yourself." 

" Do your aunt and sister go ?" 

" No, for several reasons, which at another 
time I will explain. Now I must leave you — • 
so be ready at ten o'clock." 

The Contessa de Barracco lived in splendid 
style — her husband was the recently appointed 
ambassador to the court of Austria, and this 
ball was a farewell one. 

Introduced by Captain Gerlotti, Sidney 
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Vernon was most graciously received by the 
Conte and the Contessa — the latter, still in 
the prime of life, and a remarkably elegant 
woman. The saloons, gorgeously furnished, 
were crowded, . and the blaze of beauty was 
dazzling. 

Gerlotti, impatient to be gone, led his friend 
through the rooms to the one appropriated to 
dancing, and selecting a young lady, who, sur- 
rounded by a group of most devoted cavalieros, 
many with their coats bristling with diamond 
orders, introduced our hero as the Cavaliero 
Vernon ; and, whispering a few words in the 
Signora's ear, left him to speak for himself. 

Sidney Vernon was struck by the exquisite 
l>eauty of the young girl he was left standing 
beside ; she was not more than eighteen or 
nineteen — very fair, with soft, intellectual blue 
eyes, and hair of a golden hue — altogether, 
though it was not a style of beauty he admired, 
he thought it was scarcely possible to be- 
hold a creature more lovely than the Signora 
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Gavotti. Beside this young girl, sat a remark- 
ably haughty-looking dame of some fifty odd 
years, highly rouged and made up, and using a 
fan with such rapidity as to derange the golden 
curls of the fair girl beside her. 

" Well, Signor Vernon. I cannot refuse you 
for two reasons/ 9 said the Neapolitan beauty, in 
answer to a request of our hero, "though I have 
half-a-dozen previous engagements to fulfil — the 
first is, you are not quite unknown to me, for^the 
dearest friend I have, is Julia Gerlotti, and 
she told me some time ago, of your having 
saved her brother from drowning. The second 
is, I knew some very handsome girls of the 
same name as yours ; the youngest, Mary, was a 
dear sweet girl, and I had learned to love her, 
when, unfortunately, they returned to England. 
But we must join the dancers," placing as she 
spoke, a very fair and beautiful hand on 
Vernon's arm, as they moved on, much to the 
annoyance of several cavalieros. 

"Pray Madam," said a tall, slight young 
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man, richly dressed, with dark keen looking 
eyes, addressing the old dowager who remained 
seated, looking after the handsome couple, who 
were laughing and chatting as they went, with 
all the lightheadedness of happy youth. " Pray, 
what is the name of that young Englishman, 
the Signora Gavotti was introduced to, and 
with whom she appears to be acquainted." 

"She isnot acquainted withhim,Signor," said 
the dowager sharply. u She takes strange fan- 
cies sometimes; not but that he is a magnificent 
looking youth," she added, with a rather con-: 
temptuous glance at the slight figure of the 
Neapolitan Cavaliero. " his name is Vernon, 
some relation probably of that rich English 
Baronet, who resided here last winter." 

" Ah, yes — I remember," returned the 
young man, with a kind of sneer on his short 
upper lip. " I remember, the Baronet's lady 
was kind enough to present him with an heir, 
at a period of life, when such a happy catas- 
trophe was little expected." 

YOL. I. K 
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In the mean time, Sidney Vernon, captivated 
by the grace, beauty, and naivete of the Signora 
Gavotti, joined the dancers. After a waltz, 
he strolled round the room with his beautiful 
partner, who, free from all affectation, chatted 
in the most agreeable manner; and finally he 
consigned her to the care of the Signora 
Albano — the old dowager, she was sitting 
beside when he was first introduced. 

" Shall I introduce you to another partner, 
Signor Vernon ?" asked the Signora Gavotti, 
as be was retiring. 

" I prefer remaining with the remembrance 
of the pleasure I have had," said Vernon. 
"Perhaps, before the night is over, that 
pleasure may be renewed ?" 

" Perhaps !" returned the feir girl with a 
smile. 

Had our hero looked at the Sigftora Albano, 
he would have- perceived a frown on her 
wrinkled brow; but his gaze did not travel 
that way, and he passed on, full of thought. 
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He wandered on, through the gay crowd, many 
a fair one's eyes following his tall, graceful 
figure, and pensive features ; for suddenly he 
fell into a train of thought, very foreign to the 
scene he was mingling in. He had strayed 
into a saloon, where there were few guests, 
and seeing a recess screened with a curtain, he 
drew it back, and was surpised at the sight 
that met his gaze. The window, opened on a 
balcony ; the moon was at its fall, and a 
glorious flood of light fell upon the waters of 
the inner harbour, which lay beneath. It was 
like a fair, unsullied mirror, soimdisturbed was 
its glassy surface. Numbers of those gaudy 
coloured boats, with awnings, and under which 
many families sleep, winter and summer, were 
anchored a few yards off the long pier. Many, 
tempted by the unusual beauty of the night, 
were seated without the awnings, and the 
sound of the Hymn to the Virgin, came up 
clear and distinct to the ear. 
k 2 
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Vernon, forgetful of where he was, stood 
wrapt in thought, gazing out upon the calm 
tranquil scene, so widely different from the o?e 
within the crowded saloons. Insensibly his 
thoughts wandered to the past, when heros 
and sages ruled, where now a nobility existed, 
proud only of their riches, and cradled in 
effeminacy and vice. 

While thus meditating, the sound of a man's 
yoioe, speaking within the recess from which 
he was separated by a curtain, fell on his ear. 
The voice was vehement, and the words 
which he distinctly heard, made him listen 
attentively. 

" Never !" said the speaker. " Have I not 
sunk deep enough into crime — plunged head* 
long into every vice — and at your bidding. 
Have I not made Gerlotti almost a beggar — 
robbed him of — " 

"Hush, silly, weak boy — I can call you 
nothing else," interrupted a deep, harsh, un- 
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pleasant voice. "This is not the time or 
place to give way to your wild passions. Are 
you mad — or has that girl bewitched you V* 

" Mad I" repeated the first voice, with a 
fierce laugh. " Yes I mad to have ever be- 
lieved you — or ever listened to your false pro- 
mises". 

" Silence, boy ! here comes some gay fool 
with little brains in his head and more gold on 
his waistcoat, than in his pocket — come away — 
and take my advice — let that Englishman alone ; 
they are a nation of bull dogs ; and I tell you, 
that man, with his iron frame, would crush 
you like a pipkin, if he got you in his grasp- 
come." 

A silence followed, and then a loud and 
cheerful laugh. Extremely anxious to see the 
speaker of the strange sentences he had heard, 
Vernon pushed back the curtain and entered the 
recess, and thence the saloon. However, only a 
group of gay cavalieros and their partners met his 
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gaze, none of whom could have spoken what 
he had heard — he therefore passed on. 

" Bo then," thought Sidney Vernon, " Gap- 
tain Gerlotti has evidently been plundered and 
robbed of his estate, for those persons, who- 
ever they were,* must have meant that" 

He was roused from his abstraction by the 
sweet musical voice of the Signora Gavotti 
close behind him* 

"Ah, Signor Vernon,' 5 said the beautiful 
Neapolitan, tapping his arm with her fan, " I 
must accuse you of negligence, forgetfulness, 
and a total disregard of your word !" 

"Nay, fair lady, you must not judge so 
hastily," said Vernon, with a smile. " How 
know you I was not seeking you." 

" Oh, for the best possible reason," returned 
the lovely girl, quitting the arm of a grave 
elderly lady, with whom she was walking, 
" because you actually passed me. I saw your 
thoughts were in the clouds, or," she added, 
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archly looking up in his face, w or, with your 
lady love — the fair. Julia*" 

Vernon felt that he coloured,, and that the 
bright eyes of his partner saw it. 

"It is very delightful to see," said the 
Signora Gavotti, trying to look serious, " you 
Englishmen Mush, it's a txeat to see a cavajiero 
&6 sensitive ; it shows, at all events, some 
feeling for our sex is left, and that you are not 
grown quite callous. I am tired of dancing, 
so if you are willing, we will sit down and 
have a little conversation, for I wish to talk to 
you of your namesakes," 

"They aret not merely namesakes," said 
Sidney, who was not particularly fond of 
dancing, and leading the Signora to a seat a 
little removed from the throng, "but very 
near relatives. Those young ladies you men- 
tioned, are first cousins of miner^-their father, 
Sir Chriatophey Vernon — is my uncle." 

' i Ah, Madonna, how strange ! Then you are, 
no doubt* the identical Mr. Sidney Vernon 
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your cousin Mary spoke so feelingly and 
kindly of ! You are a sailor ; she told me you 
were on board some great ship, and had dis- 
tinguished yourself, fighting some monster of a 
vessel ; she told me the name, but I forget it, 
I only know it was five times the size of your 
ship. So you are Mary's cousin ?" 

"The very same Sidney Vernon," replied 
our hero, with a feeling of sincere pleasure — 
that one of his family spoke of him with kind- 
ness. 

"I loved Mary, dearly," said the Neapoli- 
tan, "there never was a sweeter, gentler being. 
It was not that she was handsomer than her 
sisters, for they attracted most, they were more 
showy dashing girls, quite accustomed to 
society. Mary was so retiring, so bashful, but 
when she spoke and let those clear blue eyes 
of hers rest upon yours, she was lovely. But 
bye-the-bye, I want you to confess: have you 
lost your heart to my dear friend Julia ?" 

"You allow a very short time, dear lady," 
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said Vernon, laughing, " for an engagement of 
the heart." 

" Perhaps so, for your cloudy and cold 
climate, but under this bright sunny sky of 
burs, hours will aften do more than months, 
perhaps years, in your sunless land." 

" Well, this is too bad," said Vernon, gaily, 
" all foreigners abuse old England, and fancy 
we live in an atmosphere of fogs, mists and 
vapours, with just as much sun as an Esquimaux 
gets in the depth of winter." 

" Pray tell me, Signora," he continued, after 
a pause in their conversation, " who is that tall, 
slight young man, whose dark, fierce eyes, are 
so intently fixed upon us. Upon my word, if 
he continues to look so strangely I — " 

"Nay," said the Signora Gavotti, looking 
up; and, as Sidney Vernon thought slightly 
changing colour, " do not mind that cavaliero, 
he is my guardian's, the Signor Albano's son, 
Guido Albano. 
x 2 
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"There, I am glad lie is gone, 55 she 
added, with marked emphasis. " The 
elderly gentleman, standing beside him, is 
the Signor Albano, himself. Five months 
more — and his guardianship ceases; but, 
while we have time, for we must not stay 
long together, I wish to observe to you, 
that your cousin Mary, when speaking to 
mo of you, said, that the birth of her little 
brother would be a sad blow to your prospects^ 
as before that you were next heir, not only to^the 
Vernon estate, but to the Earldom of Delmont. 
"Now, Signor Vernon, I know something 
strange with respect to that. Stay, here is the 
Signora Albano coming for me ; should I not 
see you again, and I may not, try and dis- 
cover a female named Terese Goldoni, who 
formerly lived with me as lady's maid, and after- 
wards married a very bad, wicked man. I did 
not see or know any thing of her for years. How- 
ever, Terese Goldoni, lived with your aunt at 
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the time of Mary's brother's birth, and so did 
her husband, therefore do not forget her name 
— Terese Goldoni." 

So saying, and before Vernon could make 
any remark, she wished him good night, and 
took the arm of the Signora Albano, who im- 
mediately led her away, and joined her hus- 
band, who stood at a short distance, observing, 
them with a fixed, gloomy look. 

" All this is very strange and unaccounta- 
ble I" thought Sidney Vernon. "What am I 
to think — has there been foul play in the 
birth of that boy — is he my uncle's child or 
not ? — there is some mystery here !" 

Feeling no longer any desire to remain 
amid the still eager votaries of pleasure, Sid- 
ney passed through the saloons, and gained 
the cloak-room — throwing on his mantle, and 
buckling his sword to his side, a weapon he 
was perfectly master of, and which he was de- 
termined always to carry while at Naples. 

Vincentio, his valet de phce } was not, m 
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usual, in attendance, which Yernon attributed 
to his leaving rather early — so he issued forth 
to find his own way to the hotel. 

It is not easy, even now, to find your way at 
night through some of the narrow streets of 
Naples; but fifty-three years ago, it was much 
more difficult — for lamps there were none — 
young Lazzaroni, with links or torches might 
be had at the doors of theatres or assemblies— 
but our hero did not trouble himself with one 
of those gentry, satisfied that he could find his 
way without them — but he was mistaken — for 
he suddenly found himself on the broad cause- 
way, on one side of the inner harbour. The 
moon had set — but the stars were brilliant — it 
was a lonely spot, with tall warehouses on one 
side, and the water on the other. Several boats, 
with awnings over them, were lying at anchor 
a few furlongs from the quay — but all was still 
and silent* 

" Humph !" muttered our hero, "I have 
gone astray." 
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He was turning to retrace his steps, when 
the tall figure of a man, wrapped in a dark 
mantle, suddenly confronted him. 

"Excuse my interrupting your progress," 
said the stranger, in a bold, measured voice, 
which Vernon reoognised at once ; " permit 
me to have a moment's conversation with 
you." 

" You select a strange time and place for 
conversation, Signor Albano," replied our 
hero, with a calm, steady voice. 

The stranger started — but haughtily re- 
plied — 

" If you value your life, you will hear me." 

" If you have any designs on it," coldly in- 
terrupted Vernon, making a movement on- 
wards, " you had better abandon them." 

" Then your death rest on your own head," 
fiercely exclaimed the Signor Guido] Albano, 
throwing back his mantle, and drawing his 
sword, at the same time, whistling shrilly. 

"Assassin, as well as robber!" said our 
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hero, stepping back, "you will rue this as- 
sanlt." 

The next instant, his sword crossed that of 
his furious assailant; at the third pass, it 
glided under the Italian's arm inflicting a severe 
wound in the right side ; at the same instant, 
he felt the point of a stiletto under his own 
left arm, wounding him, however, very 
slightly. The Signor Albano had staggered 
back — scarcely able to stand — while four 
masked assassins fiercely assaulted our hero. 

This was terrible odds ; nevertheless, ^en- 
raged at the cowardly attack, he drove back 
the foremost ruffian, thrusting his sword to the 
very hilt in his breast ; but before he could 
withdraw the blade, the others closed with him. 
Striking the nearest with his clenched hand to 
the ground, he drew back ; and finding there 
was but one way to save his life, leaped over 
the quay, throwing his mantle from him 
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amidst the oaths and corses of the baffled as- 
sassins. 

Having reached one of tie nearest boats, 
he grasped the gunwale, drew himself up, 
and threw himself in under the awning, 
falling upon the outstretched body of a man 
covered over with sails. 

A startled oath, and some violent kicks 
from the man beneath, trying to get rid of the 
weight, which was no trifle, ensued. Every 
saint, male and female, in the Neapolitan 
calendar, and, Heaven knows, their name is 
Legion, were invoked — and finally a wax 
candle, of the value of five farthings, was 
offered to St. Eosalie, if she would deliver him 
from the fiend. 

By this time, Vernon had recovered himself, 
rubbed his shins, which suffered most, and 
then gave himself a shake, which so redoubled 
the fears of the individual underneath, that 
the value of the candle rapidly increased. Our 
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hero then got up and pulled the sail off the 
terrified fisherman — told him to get up — that 
he was not his Satanic Majesty — hut an 
Inglese— who would give him the value of a 
dozen candles to put him ashore. 

" Una Inglese/' muttered the astounded 
Neapolitan, venturing to sit up, and strike a 
light; and then, with supreme amazement, he 
cast a look at his visitor, first crossing himself 
very devoutly. " Santa Madonna ! you want to 
go ashore. Madre Mia ! how did you come on 
board ?" 

" Simply by swimming," returned our hero, 
laughing at the grotesque faces the man made. 

"By swimming! St. Nicholas, then you could 
have swam back, without frightening the wits 
out of an old man, and making me as wet as 
yourself." 

" Oh, no," said Vernon, " I have had swim- 
ming enough. Look here," and he took out of 
his soaked purse a half ducat, " put me ashore 
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near the Strada Tortoni, and this will buy you 
all the candles you so bountifully promised the 
saint." 

" I only promised the blessed saints, in case 
it was the evil one ; but now it's only a * mad 
Englishman V " in a low voice, " that alters the 
case." 

So saying, he pulled forth his oars, and 
commenced urging the boat towards the quay, 
where the rencontre took place — for that, after 
all, was the nearest part of the harbour to the 
Strada Tortoni. 

Not a soul was to be seen — on the quay 
lay his mantle and his sword — and near the 
latter, a pool of blood. The fisherman stood 
aghast. 

" There has been murder !" said he. 

And again the saints were invoked. 

" There would have been murder, my good 
fellow," said Sidney. Vemon, picking up his 
mantle and sword. " It was some ruffians at- 
tempting to murder me, that caused me, in 
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order to save my life, to. jump into the river, 
and swim to your boat I shall find my way 
now — there is your pay — and Buona Notte." 

" Inglese semper matto !" muttered the 
boatman, pocketing the half ducat, and getting 
back to his boat as fast as possible; while 
Sidney Vernon left the quay, and retracing his 
steps through the Strada Tortoni, got into the 
right track, and soon found his way to his 
hotel. 

His valet had just returned, and was 
arranging his chamber, when he* entered* 
The astonishment of the Neapolitan was great, 
when he beheld his master throw off Us 
mantle, and discovered his ball dress, soaked 
in wet, and his whole person disordered. 

" Eh ! the saints,'' exclaimed Vincentio, 
" you have fallen into the harbour." 

" Not quite," said Vernon beginning to find 
his condition not the pleasantest in the world. 
" I have certainly had a bath, but I was forced 
to take it, to save my life; besides which I 
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have got the thrust of a stiletto under my left 
arm." 

" Madre mia !" said the valet, with real con- 
cern on his features. "You have been at- 
tacked by ruffians," and he set about wash- 
ing the blood from the wound. l \ How was it 
Signor, in the name of the saints ?" 

" You must keep this affair quiet, Vincentio. 
I have particular reasons for doing so. It is 
now nearly day-break- To-morrow I have 
something, of importance to tell you, whieh 
may aid you in your enquiries after that 
Woman that lived in the household of my uncle* 
Sir Christopher Yernon. At present the best 
thing, I can do — is to sleep." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Captain Gerloiti was early with our hero, 
the following morning, and was surprised 
at finding him still sound asleep, and his at- 
tendant Yincentio muttering sundry ejacula- 
tions over his stained garments. He was, 
however, soon roused and dressed, and as he 
proceeded with his breakfast — related to his 
astonished auditor, the adventures of the pre- 
ceding night. 

" You amaze me," said Gerlotti. "I know, 
however, that young Guido Albano is capable 
of anything." 

" I have given him something," said Vernon, 
" that will keep him quiet, if I mistake not, 
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for some time j he must be severely wounded 
if not dangerously — and one of the assassins, 
I am sure, has had a quietus, though they 
carried his body off, for I felt my hilt strike his 
chest, but getting entangled, I lost too much 
time, and was near being killed myself; as it 
is, I have had a taste of the rascal's poniard, 
but it is a mere flesh wound, which two inches 
of sticking plaister will cure." 
. "I was always of opinion," said Captain 
Gerlotti, speaking in reference to the conversa- 
tion Vernon had heard, " that there was foul 
play in the loss of my papers and deeds. I felt 
satisfied, even at the time, that the house was 
purposely set on fire, but every effort I made, 
then, and since, has failed to discover anything ; 
however, the day will come, yet. With re- 
spect to your encounter with young Albano, 
I agree with you, that it is more prudent to 
keep the affair quiet. Guido Albano is madly 
in love with the beautiful Gavotti, and she 
detests him. Four years ago, this turbulent 
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youth who, by-the-bye, piques himself as be- 
ing one of the best swordsmen in Naples, 
became concerned in an infamous plot to assas- 
sinate Count S— , and overthrow the govern- 
ment; the charge was not however proved 
against him, and his father's wealth and 
influence procured hk pardon, after an exile 
of two years. 

" In his mad and passionate feelings, he must 
have fancied you were favoured by the beauti- 
ful Gavotti, who, I may tell yen, in secret, is 
attached to an officer of our regiment, a re- 
markably handsome, high spirited, noble 
minded fellow ; but, unfortunately, though a 
Count, and descended from a high family — he 
is a mere soldier of fortune. The young couple 
keep their attachment secret, for in a few 
months, the Signora Gavotti will be her own 
mistress, and very wealthy." 

" 3fow, tell me something of yourself," said 
Vernon, finishing his breakfast, " for I feel 
satisfied you have some good news ; that sad 
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dog Cupid plays queer pranks with us mor- 
tals, I suppose my day will come some time or 
ether." 

" Beware, when it does," returned Gedottr, 
rather seriously. "At present (I know you 
will excuse my plain speaking) you are sipping 
the sweets, that lie on the surface — when you 
drink, it will be deep." 

Vernon laughed, but a slight colour came 
into his cheek, and an unpleasant feeling 
crossed his mind, but he made no remark 
to Gerlof ti, who continued — 

" You were kind and generous enough to 
promise to assist me in securing the hand of 
my Juliana. Things are now come to a crisis 
with us, for the Count Bernini is resolved to 
force his daughter to the altar, with the Mar- 
chese de Lori. I saw Juliana last night, and 
she has consented to fly with me to Genoa, to- 
morrow night, when I am to hare everything 
prepared for flight, which must be by sea. As 
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we proceed to the villa, I will explain how you 
can assist me." 

"I am ready," said Vernon, "but first I 
wish to ask Vincentio a question or two, and 
will be with you in a moment." 

Proceeding to his chamber, where he found 
his attendant busy with his garments, he 
said — 

"I told you last night, Vincentio, I could 
give you some information that may help you 
in your search for Lady Vernon's nurse. Did 
you ever hear the name of Terese Goldoni ?" 

".Terese Goldoni," repeated the valet. " No, 
signor ; but stay — Terese Goldoni, that's not 
the name." 

"I may help you," said Vernon. "The 
Terese Goldoni I mean lived, some five or six 
years ago, with the Signora Gavotti." 

" Santa Madonna — signor, I know it," ex- 
claimed Vincentio. " Si y si — I remember 
Terese — a Florentine 'girl that lived with the 
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Signora Gavotti ; but though I do not remem- 
ber the name she bore- — I am satisfied it was 
not Goldoni." 

" That is the name of the man she married 
■»— at least so the Signora Gavotti thought. 
However I have no time now to tell you more. 
Make some enquiries — for this Terese Goldini 
is the female who lived with her husband 
in the household of my uncle, and the very 
person I wanted to find out." 

"St. Nicholas ! is it possible, so it was 
Terese Goldoni ; leave it to me — I know where 
to make some enquiries, since that is the per- 
son you seek." 

Vernon then joined Gerlotti, and together 

they proceeded on their walk; passing the 

residence of the Count, and continuing their 

route till they reached the grounds surrounding 

the villa of Count Bernini, separated from the 

waters of the bay only by the broad level road 

running beside the high wall bounding the 

domain. 

vol. i. L 
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"Do you see that low door in the wall?" 
asked Captain Gerlotti, halting in his pro- 
gress. 

" I do," answered our hero. 

" Now look np the hill/ 9 continued Gerlotti, 
u at that tall chimney, in a direct line with 
the door in the wall. It belongs to a great soap 
manufactory, and every night there is a strong 
fire issuing from it ; you can see it distinctly 
some distance out in the hay, Juliana will 
escape through that door, and what I wish you 
to do, is to hire one of those fast Feluecaa, 
that ply between Naples and Leghorn, Spezia 
and Genoa. Everything depends on the 
Felucca being on the spot to-morrow night at 
ten o'clock At that time, if you send the 
boat to the beach opposite that door, I will 
be ready to embark with Juliana ; with your 
skill and knowledge of the sea, I have every 
confidence — depend on the Padrone, I could 
not ; a flaw of wind, stronger than usual, a 
cloud blacker than usual, would send him 
scudding back into harbour," 
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"All my parti* very easy," said our hero; 
" but are yon sure of your allies." 

"Perfectly," said Gerlotti; "one thing 
more — you will have to take on board otir old 
housekeeper, whom Juliana wishes to aecom- 
panyus to Genoa. We will land you in the morn- 
ingatGaeta, so that you will get bade to Naples 
in the evening, and be able to tell Julia and my 
aunt that we are all safe and well ; and I trust, 
dear friend," continued Gerlotti, with much 
emotion, " we may soon meet again — if not, 
the remembrance of your kindness and friend- 
ship will never be forgotten." 

It was a glorious evening as the Felucca, 
the Santa Teresa, engaged by Vernon to oonvey 
him to Genoa, unfurled her lofty latine sails 
to the land breeze, and shot out into the mag- 
nificent bay of Naples. Oaptain Geriottfs 
housekeeper, a very portly and respectable- 
looking dame, somewhat past middle age, waa 
on board, as well as Vinoentio, who Yemen 
considered would be useful to send ashore 
l 2 
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with the boat The sun went down with a 
degree of splendour never seen in our island 
home, tinging every object its rays fell upon 
with the colour of gold. 

The Felucca, under her three picturesque 
Bails, went rapidly through the water, casting 
the light, bright tiny waves from her sharp bow, 
till catching the rays of the setting sun, they 
became tinged with all the hues of the rain- 
bow- 

. As he paced her short deck, (for like all 
vessels of her class, though nearly eighty tons, 
she was open amidships, and covered with a 
dark tanned awning ; her cabin was, however, 
very superior, long, tolerably large, and well 
arranged, having four excellent berths or 
sleeping places) our hero felt a singular anx- 
iety creeping over him ; as the hours passed, 
his usual buoyancy of spirit was checked, 
he scarcely could say why. He thought much 
of Julia Gerlotti, and yet, tax his heart as he 
would, he could not, for his life, determine 
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whether he loved her or not; he admired her 
—felt happy in her society — restless when 
absent from her— and yet, oh strange con- 
trarieties of the human heart, with happiness 
Within his grasp— for Julia Gerlotti was far 
from indifferent to the noble person, and 
really generous and fine qualities, easily 
discernable in the young Englishman — he hesi- 
tated. The fact was, there was a restless 1 , 
dissatisfied feeling in the heart of our hero 
at this period of his career — a thirst after 
adventure— of distinction of some kind; his 
Mend Gerlotti, who was a keen observer of 
men's minds, and several years older, with 
much more experience of the world, remarked, 
in one of the many conversations they had 

"You are ambitious, Sidney." 

Vernon replied — 

"Perhaps so, but not in the way you think, 
Henrico." 

"How know you that? I do not imagine 
you are ambitious of wealth, nor indeed of 
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mere rank ; still I think there is same spirit in 
you that urges you on, without you yourself 
being conscious to what goal it is spurring you 
to reach* Had you conquered your feeling of 
dislike, and remained in the nary, I am satisfied 
that you would hare risen to honour : and 
distinction; for you are passionately fond of 
the sea— braye to a fault, and delighting in 
enterprises, where danger and risk of life are 
most rife — therefore I say you are ambitious of 
being distinguished above your fellow men, 
and to be so, depend upon it, you will urge 
forward, till some soft influence gains possession 
of your heart and feelings ; when that will 
take place, who can tell? but depend on it, the 
moment will come," 

" Your being a soldier, Henrico, spoiled a 
famous astrologer," returned Vernon laughing, 
and yet feeling that there was a great deal of 
truth in his friend's words* 

Hevenom a no* moutom — we were on the deck 
of the Neapolitan Felucca, The night had set in 
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to all appearance equally fine as the day, and 
it became time to lay the vessel for the place 
where they were to take on board Gerlotti, and 
the fair Juliana Bernini 
: The Padrone of the Felucca was not how* 
ever satisfied with the appearance of the 
weather, and as the little craft went about 
and stood in for the shore, he observed to 
Yemen — 

"This land wind, Signer, will not last out 
the night, it comes off in fitful gusts; the sky 
to leeward also, looked like a furnace at sun-set, 
so glowing and fiery. In this climate, and 
this time of the year, Bignor, those are signs 
of a sirocco, and when that comes, it 
brings sea and wind altogether— even now 
there is a set in towards the land." 

"It is now seven o'clock (English time)" 
replied Vernon, "if the land wind will hold 
till ten o'clock, we shall care little for the 
change; but with a wind on shore, this bay is 
rough, however, far three hours we have 
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little to fear, though so late in the year. 
I can make out the light now from this dis- 
tance." 

The Padrone had been made aware, that it 
was our hero's intention to send the boat 
ashore, just in a line with the chimney of the 
soap manufactory. A change was rapidly 
coming over the face of nature. The breeze 
from the land began gradually to die away. 
Sometimes the lofty sails hung in listless folds 
— the next were distended by a smart breeze, 
and then a long lull. As they approached the 
shore, that peculiar sound of the sea falling on 
the beach was plainly heard, generally pre- 
ceding a strong breeze ; and then a light, grey 
mist began to spread over the surface of the 
bay. The air lost its cool, bracing feel, and a 
sultry temperature ensued. They were now 
within less than a mile from the shore, and it 
wanted but half an hour to the time appointed. 
The boat was lowered, four men entered her, 
md Vincentio, with full instructions from his 
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master, took his place in the stern. The 
Feluoca lay still and tranquil, her sails flapping 
idly against the masts, as she rose and fell 
upon the ground swell, that began rapidly to 
run into the bay. Those acquainted with the 
Mediterranean, most be aware how singularly 
rapid and violent are the changes in the 
weather — from the clearest and most unsullied 
sky, a small cloud will arise — a mere speck, 
and in an incredibly short period, a storm furious 
and terrible at times will ensue. 

Sidney Vernon became extremely anxious, 
for a light air from seaward was felt, and 
shortly after the boat left, the sails began to 
rise with a south-east wind. The return of 
the boat with the fugitives was anxiously 
looked for, not only on account of those it con- 
tained, but the four persons left in the Felucca, 
were scarcely sufficient to manage her, should a 
sudden gale rise. 

" Thank God, they are coming I" exclaimed 
l 5 
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our hero, who was the finrt to peroeive a dark 
object pulling towards them. 

"By the blessed St, Nicholas, and so ia thft 
wind/ 1 said the Padrous, running, to the bratls 
of the mainsail, and hauling on it with his two 
assistants, with might and main; and then waft 
heard a row aloft, like the rush of a torrent^ 
though not a breath curled the still water upoft 
which they lay- 
Just then the boat ran alongside, and 
Vernon, with intense satisfaction, helped two 
profiled figures up the side. 

" Lower away the main-yard," shouted the 
Padrone — " quick — II SoraceoJ 1 

Vernon ran off to assist, leaving Vincentio 
to show Gerlotti and Juliana to the cabin. 
Down came the blast, its first puff, as if driven 
fresh from a heated furnace— the fore-yard 
creaked and bent with the pressure of the 
squall, as if it would break, and the craft her-* 
self leaned over fearfully — as she did so, a loud 
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shriek eame forth from the cabin, frightening 
the already startled crew; down went the 
mainyard ; and well handled — by partly hauling 
the foresail, as the foremost latine sail may be 
styled — the Felucca regained her upright 
position, and looked well np in the wind, 
Standing out from the land, steadily and 
safe. Our hero, in the meantime, no sooner 
heard the shriek from below, than dropping 
the brail, he ran aft, and dived down the com- 
panion ladder into the cabin. If he had been 
startled by the shriek, he was then perfectly 
confounded by the sight that met his gaze, in 
the little cabin of the Felucca. 

At any other time or occasion, he would 
have given way to a burst of uncontrollable 
laughter, so extraordinary was the spectacle 
he beheld ; but at that moment it caused him 
not only astonishment, but rage, vexation, and 
bewilderment. At first he almost fancied he 
was the victim of an. optical delusion, for the 
first object he beheld, was the well re* 
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membered, wrinkled, hideous, pug-nosedDuenna 
he had seen at the San Carlos ; there she stood 
before him, holding on by the side of the berth 
to steady herself, her other hand clenched 
and held out with a fierce gesture, her small 
grey eyes twinkling with rage and passion, 
her cap was off, and her bald head gave a 
most singularly ludicrous appearance to her 
pinched and wrinkled face. Opposite to her 
stood the portly figure of Captain Gerlotti's 
housekeeper, brandishing, in defiance, in her 
hand, what appeared to be the entire scalp of 
the Duenna. 

Seated on the floor between the two belli- 
gerents, for such they undoubtedly were, was a 
rjund, bullet-headed, young man, attired in a 
suit of Captain Gerlotti's undress uniform ; his 
hair standing erect with terror, his face pale 
as death. 

As soon as this individual beheld Vernon 
enter the cabin, he sprung up, and made an 
effort to cast himself at his feet, but a sudden 
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heel over of the Felucca, sent him with his 
bullet head right against a chest, with the 
force of a twenty-four pound cannonade. At 
once seeing the project of flight annihilated — 
astonished, bewildered and enraged, Vernon 
seized the man by the throat, and nearly shook 
the life out of him ; whilst with the yell of a 
wild cat, the Duenna let go her hold of the 
berth, and rushed at our hero. 

" Let him go," she screamed, " he is my 
husband, you have no right to injure him." 

And with a hideous grin on her visage, she 
made an attempt to grasp our hero's hair, but 
Captain Gerlotti's worthy housekeeper was on 
the alert, and pounced upon the Duenna like a 
tigress. Another violent heel over of the 
vessel, however, set matters to rights, for none 
of the party, except our hero, having sea legs, 
they lost their balance, and all rolled over on the 
floor. At this moment Vincentio entered the 
cabin. 
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" Santa Madonna, what is the meaning of all 
this, Signor— who are these people?" 

" Lay hold of that fellow, 55 exclaimed Ver- 
non, quite incapable of keeping from laughter, 
notwithstanding his excessive vexation. " Place 
him on a bench, and let him explain the mean- 
ing of his appearance here, in the attire of 
Captain Qerlotti ; let him speak the truth, for 
if I catch him lying — " 

" For the blessed Virgin's sake, Signor, hear 
me, I'll tell nothing but the truth, I am inno- 
cent — innocent as a babe." 

"Who the deuce are you then?" impati- 
ently interrupted Vernon, " and what on earth 
brought you and this infernal woman on board 
this vessel, and where is Captain Gerlotti ?" 

il Infernal indeed," screamed the Duenna, 
shaking her clenched hand at our hero, " Is 
it thus I'm thanked for risking my life in 
Captain Gerlotti's interest." 

And making a snatch at something black 
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lying an the floor, she hastily placed it on her 
bald head, Vernon then perceiving that what 
ha had taken to be the scalp of the Duenna 
was her wig." 

. "Noble Signor," began the man casting a 
look of honor at the Duenna. " I'm the 
gardener of the Count Bernini ; I always served 
Captain Gerlotti faithfully and willingly, not 
so much for money, Signor, as the hopes I had 
of marrying the—" 

A fierce, contemptuous laugh from the 
Xhienna, startled the gardener, who got as far 
from her as the limits of the cabin allowed, 
while she retorted bitterly, and with a tone 
of triumph — 

" You'll never marry her now, you miser- 
able wretch—- you are my husband." 

" How, in the name of fortune," said Ver- 
non, more and more amazed, " came you, man, 
to marry this woman — old enough to be your 
great grandmother." 

" And ugly enough," muttered Vincentio, 
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quite loud enough to be heard, " to frighten 
the priest." 

" The blessed Madonna help me/' said the 
gardener with a shudder, " it was none of my 
doing ; she may call me husband if she likes, 
but the name is all she will ever get from 
me." 

" Take care, you brute," screamed the - 
Duenna, "what you say." 

"Hold your tongue, woman," exclaimed 
Vernon, anxious to know what had become of 
Captain Gerlotti and the lady Juliana ; but they 
were all interrupted by the voice of the 
padrone of the Felucca, crying out down the 
companion — 

" Signor, it's blowing a gale, I must put in 
for Gaeta; we can't hold our own any longer.'? 

" Very good," returned Vernon, " do so, I 
will be on deck in a moment — now my man — 
make short work of it." 

Turning to the gardener, from whose fore- 
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head the perspiration was running, both from 
fear and a feeling of sickness coming over him. 
The worthy housekeeper had already evinced 
symptoms of uneasiness, and the Duenna her- 
self, notwithstanding her rage and malice, was 
nearly hors de combat. 

" My business, Signor," began the gardener, 
" was to be at the garden-gate at nine o'clock, 
to let Captain Gerlotti in, and wait there 
till he came back* with the Lady Juliana; 
I was crossing the garden a little before 
the time fixed, when two men rushed out 
from behind a thick bush, and seized me — 
threatening to kill me if I uttered a word — they 
dragged me roughly to the pavilion overlooking 
the bay, tied my hands and legs, and then left 
me, telling me they should come back before 
long, and probably hang me; blessed saints, 
Signor, what I suffered — for they also stuffed 
a gag into my mouth, so rudely, as to out my 
jaw. 

" In about an hour, the door opened, and 
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my master entered, followed by the Maroheae 
de Lori, and that woman there, and two men, 
one dressed as a priest, the other whom I 
never saw before, had an iron instrument 
in his hand, called a thumb screw. 

" I threw myself upon my knees before my 
master ; but the Marchese de Lori gave me a 
kick, calling me a treacherous villain, and 
then ordered the man with the screw to untie 
my hands and feet, 

" * Now loci you, you rascal,' said the 
Marchese, telling the priest to hold the cross 
to me, 'take an oath, binding yourself to 
do whatever you are desired to-night, or with 
this instrument I will not leave a finger on 
your hand, without an affectionate squeeze. 
It seems you are fond of uniting others in 
matrimonial bonds* Therefore, Padre, unite 
this fool of a man to this agreeable-looking 
young woman,' pushing the Duenna alongside 
of me. 

" I protested against this frightful outrage 
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with teats, groan*, and prayers; but the Mar- 
chese, in a rage, ordered; the grinning wretch 
with the screw to seize me, and just gire me a 
taste of it ' Oh, Signor,' — the villain though 
I said I was ready to do anything, seized my 
band, inserted my thumb, and then gave the in- 
strument a turn. Oh, blessed saints, what agony; 
but this seemed only an amusement to the 
Marchese, 

" My master did not seem altogether pleased, 
and said something to the Marchese; but 
what's the use, Signor, of keeping you listen- 
ing. The priest married me to that fearful 
woman, and then they forced me to put on the 
captain's garments, with a mantle and hood, 
as also a mantle and hood lor the woman. 

" * Now mark me/ said the Marchese, i pro* 
coed, both of you, through the gate down to the 
beach — breathe not a word till you are on 
board the vessel — then, when you are dis- 
covered, tell that cursed meddling English* 
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" ' Oh, Signor, pardon me,' continued thepoor 
gardener, in a most imploring tone, ' but I have 
sworn to say it.' 

< " i Tell him to go back to his bull-headed 
countrymen — for if he's caught in Naples 
again, he will find half a dozen poniards 
ready sharpened for him/, and that's all I know 
of the affair — so the blessed saints can tes- 
tify." 

"And pray, madam," said Vernon, turning 
to the Duenna, whose features were ghastly 
from sea-sickness and rage, "what informa- 
tion can you give me on this most miserable 
business." 

" If I could give you any," she returned, 
spitefully, " you should'nt have it — heretic as 
you are ; and fool enough the captain was to 
league with them as denies the blessed 
saints— oh, my unfortunate head." 

Sidney Vernon beat a hasty retreat from the 
cabin, followed by the miserable gardener, 
who preferred the risk of being washed over- 
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board to remaining below, a witness to the 
sorrows of his better half. 

Vernon knew not what to think, or what to 
do ; at all events, there was no remedy at that 
moment ; to get back to Naples was the 
first thing to be thought of. 

The Felucca bore the gale remarkably well, 
and ran in before morning under shelter of the 
Mole de Gaeta. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



As it was impossible, with the gale then 
blowing, to think of returning to Naples 
by sea, Vernon resolved to set out over 
land ; but was somewhat puzzled how to 
manage with respect to Captain GerlottPs 
housekeeper. She, however, told him she could 
wait for the regular Yeturino, who travelled 
that road three times a week. The moment 
the Felucca was drawn alongside the quay, 
the gardener scrambled over the side, and, 
without a word, started off as fast as his 
legs could carry him, amidst the laughter of 
the crew. 

The Padrone having been paid for a voyage 
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to Genoa, was perfectly content at its finishing 
at Gaeta, where he intended remaining till the 
gale should go down. 

Mounting post-horses, Sidney Vernon and 
his attendant, Vineentio, set out for Naples ; 
the former feeling extremely anxious and un- 
easy concerning the fate of his friend Gerlotti. 
During the journey, he turned oyer in his mind 
all the circumstances of the late extraordinary 
mishap. His first intention was to insist on a 
personal interview with the Marchese de Lori 
—reflecting over this intention, he was induoed 
toabandonit, at least, for, a time, tillhehad made 
enquiries at the villa, and heard the advice of 
the Countess Moriui. He scarcely thought it 
possible, wealthy and in fluential as he was, that 
the Marchese de Lori would dare to make away 
with an officer in the King's own body guard, 
though he had attempted secretly to assassinate 
him; which attempt had he succeeded, was 
not likely to hare been traced to him; but 
now the case was different. As he thought 
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dver this, it suddenly struck him that he ought 
to have secured the person of the gardener— a 
most important witness. However, he de- 
pended on his valet, Vincentio, for gaining 
information of him, while he himself consulted 
with Gerlotti's aunt and sister. 

The morning after his return to Naples, he 
set out for the villa, feeling rather uncomfort- 
able at having such sad intelligence to commu- 
nicate : resolving if he obtained no account of 
his friend to wait upon Gerlotti's colonel, and 
state the whole affair to him, and then call the 
Marchese to an account for his insolent message 
to himself. 

As he passed the post-office, he enquired for 
letters, and found one from his friend, Leon de 
Haro, and another from Captain Donald of the 
brig Eliza. The letter from Leon was a long 
one, but quite unnecessary to lay before our 
readers — the chief point in it being to an- 
nounce his departure from Venice, and stating 
he should only remain three days at Borne — so 
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that he expected to join our hero before the 
time fixed upon between them. 

The letter from Captain Donald was to in- 
form him, that he would sail that day week, 
having received letters from his owners to pro- 
ceed immediately to Genoa, to take in a valu- 
able cargo for Liverpool, As it was out of our 
hero's power to be ready by that time, he en- 
tered a cafe, and wrote an answer to that 
effect, regretting much that-unforeseen circum- 
stances would prevent his leaving Naples for 
some time, and wishing Captain Donald a more 
successful run home than he had out, and re- 
turning many thanks for his kindness to him 
during the voyage. After despatching his 
letter, he proceeded to the villa. As he ex* 
pected, his intelligence, which he imparted as 
cautiously as he could, caused intense alarm in 
the breasts of both aunt and sister. 

" I tremble to think, Signor Vernon," said 
Julia Gerlottij with tears in her eyes, "what 
that bad, revengeful man, the Marchese, may 

T0L. I. m 
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have done to my beloved brother. Take his 
life, I do not for a moment think he dare — but 
he may have contrived to confine him in some 
secure place till his designs upon the unfortu- 
nate Juliana Bernini are completed." 

" I have that idea also/' said the Countess ; 
" that duenna of Juliana's must have betrayed 
them — for poor Jacomo, the gardener, is an 
innocent, well-intentioned creature. You may 
depend, Julia's attendant will hear from him, 
and we shall be able to get hold of him for a 
witness. Here is another family calamity," con- 
tinued the Countess, pointing to an open letter, 
lying on the table ; " this came this morning ; 
Julia's uncle died suddenly — burst a blood 
vessel, while ascending a flight of lofty stairs 
to a warehouse — and our presence is required 
immediately in Genoa." 

" This is, indeed, a very sad calamity," said 
Vernon ; " and though my poor friend thereby 
inherits a large fortune, he will feel this 
unexpected event greatly. If I gain no intel- 
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iigence by to-morrow night," continued Vex- 
Bon, preparing to take his leave, though kindly 
and pressingly requested to stay till evening, 
" I will certainly call upon the Due de Montel- 
bano, your nephew's colonel." 

" You must be very cautious," said Julia, 
" how you expose yourself ; the Marohese is a 
prodigious favourite with our miserably weak 
King Ferdinand ; and the Due de Monteflbaop 
is connected with the De Lori, therefore I 
pray you be cautious, and do not trust your- 
self abroad at night, without being well pre- 
pared." 

U I never go without fire-arms," said Ver- 
non, kissing respectfully the fair hand held out 
to him ; " and I trust before to-morrow night 
to bring you more cheering intelligence." 

That evening, Sidney Vernon, putting a brace 
of pistols in his pocket, set out alone, to re- 
connoitre the ground around the mansion of 
the Count Bernini ; Vincentio had gained some 
-slight information, from a person he knew, who 
m 3 
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sometimes served the Marchese de Lori xxt 
certain matters, not altogether justifiable ; and 
he had promised the valet, for certain con- 
siderations, to gain farther intelligence for 
him* 

It was not a particularly fine evening — the 
waves rolled in heavily on the beach, with not an 
unpleasant sound ; and our hero— who really 
loved the sea in all its moods, for there 
is beauty in all its changes, from calm 
to storm, if we can divest our mind 
of the feeling of awe which the latter inspires — 
was proceeding leisurely along the road, 
thinking of his friend, and had reached a low 
fence opposite the Count Bernini's garden, 
when he saw the private door open, and 
three muffled figured come into the road : and 
olosing the door, advance towards the very 
spot he occupied. As they approached, he 
heard one of them laugh aloud, and then a 
harsh voice said — 

" Eh Bene 1 and suppose he did — 
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Diavolo — do you suppose there would be so 
many friends asking after his health — ha, hay 
ha I— Corpo de Juda 1 who here would trouble 
themselves about a heretic's body ?" 

At that moment Vernon was discovered. 
: " HUlo !" exclaimed one of the men, draw- 
ing his stiletto, " who have we here ?" 

Vernon walked calmly up to the bravos — 
for such they were. They could not perceive 
that he was armed, for the large Spanish mantle 
he wore, hid his person and arms. 

" Per Christo ! this Signor," said one of th& 
rascals, with a laugh, " must pay toll for being 
out so late ; and it looks, comrades, as if he 
was spying after us. Come, Signor, let us 
have the contents of your purse — in honor of 
the blessed St. Agata, whose night it is— and 
I faithfully promise, in consideration, the next 
time I offer a candle at her shrine, it shall be a 
four-inch one. Now, Signor." 

And the stoutest of the three — and a big 
brute he was — held out his hand. 
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"Softly, gentlemen, softly," said Vernon/ 
drawing forth his pistols ; " we must have; 
two words about that, before I permit you. to 
bestow your donations at my expense. If you- 
are inclined to be civil, perhaps I may enable 
you to make your candle eight inches insteadof 
four." 

" Sacristie ! it's the English heretic himself," 
exclaimed the men,, with one accord, nimbly 
retreating before the muzzles of his pistols ; 
" here's a kick up the Signor makes for asking 
a few pauls in honor of St Agata." 

Vernon, having seen these men come out 
from the Count Bernini's garden, at once 
conjectured that they were in the employ of 
either the Count or the Marchese j and know* 
ing how easily such ruffians were to be bought, 
he came at once to the resolution to try and 
purchase their services. 

Cl Vou appeared extremely willing to take a 
purse if you could get it. Are you willing to 
earn one V 9 
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" Eh, per Baocho, Signor, only try us 1 You 
are just the Signor we should like to serve." 

" You have convinced me of that already/' 
said Vernon. "There, take that as an ear- 
nest/' and he threw them his purse with a few 
sequins in it 

" The three rascals politely raised their hats 
from their heads, saying — 

" Now, Signor, only say what we have to 
do. If it's to face a whole regiment of 
Sbirri— » 

" Basta !" exclaimed our hero. " I am 
satisfied of your valour. What I require of 
you will neither put your courage or your 
stillettos to the proof. What brought you out 
of the Count Bernini's garden to-night ?" 

"Why, you see, Signor," said one of the 
ruffians, "it's not customary for us to blab 
upon our employers, unless — " 

"I understand," interrupted Sidney, feeling 
inclined to knock the rascal down, "unless 
you receive more for speaking than holding 
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your tongue. How much then do you expect 
for preserving your employer's secret ?" 

u As I hope to get through purgatory 
cheaply, Signor, we are to receive fifty golden 
sequins for our trouble these last three days." 

" Very good," returned our hero. " Now 1 
disclose to me where the Marchese de Lori and 
the Count Bernini have confined Captain: 
Gerlotti, and help me to release him, and I 
'Will pay you down a hundred golden sequins." 

" Cospeto, Signor," returned the men, 
eagerly, " we accept your conditions." 

" Infernal rascals ! you do, do you," shouted 
a loud, harsh voice close beside them, followed 
by the report of a brace of pistols. 

Down went one of .the bravos, to all ap- 
pearance, quite dead, while the other two took 
to their heels with the greatest rapidity. 
Vernon felt the wind of one of the pistol-balls 
fan his cheek, and turning round, beheld 
several dark figures rise up from the other side 
of the fence. One of them, he judged, though 
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the light was not very good, to be the Marchese 
de Lori. Seeing the inutility of resisting, and 
thus lose all chance of liberating his friend, 
Vernon prudently followed the example of the 
bravos — hotly pursued by the Marchese and 
his domestics. Getting enraged at this pur- 
suit, and hearing the Marchese's voice calling 
to his men to fire and bring him down, he 
turned round, and selecting the one he believed 
to: be the Marchese, fired his pistol at .him— 
the aim was true, the Marchese rolled over, 
and an end was put to the pursuit; for the 
domestics, terrified at the fall of their master, 
hastened to raise him up. 

Vernon pursued his way more leisurely, 
miserably disappointed at the failure he had 
experienced, when on the very point of gaining 
the intelligence he so desired. He had just 
reached the suburbs, when he was overtaken 
by the two rascals who had run away. 

" Santa Madonna, Signor," said one of them,, 
m 5 
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u you had a lucky escape ; that was the Mar- 
cheseandhis domestics. It's all up with us 
now — so, Signor, if you are of the same mind, 
say so, for we must quit Naples to-morrow." 

" They have shot your comrade," said 
Vernon. 

" Shot him — oh no, Signor. Jacomo always 
goes down like a diver at the flash of the pan. 
When they pursued you, Signor; he was off in 
another direction. But there is no time to 
lose ; we will bring you, this moment, to the 
very spot where the captain is confined, if you 
will keep to your word, and pay us the hundred 
sequins." 

" They shall be paid to you this very night," 
said our hero, " lead on — I pledge my sacred 
word." 

" Basta, Signor, follow us — for depend on it, 
they will not leave him in the same place after 
to-night ; they only wanted to shut him up till 
the Marchese's marriage took place." 
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"Go on," said Vernon; " you need not be 
afraid of the Marehese interrupting us, I have 
spoiled his locomotion for the night." 

" Sacristie, Signor," said both of the men, 
in a tone of intense surprise, " djid you return 
his fire?" 

" Of that you may be certain — but go on, 
and keep your tongues quiet while we are 
going through the suburb." 

The men proceeded at a sharp pace, Vernon 
followed at a short distance, rejoicing in his 
heart at the prospect of so soon releasing his 
Mend, and restoring him to his sister and 
aunt. * 

At length, they entered a large space of 
waste ground, in the middle of which stood 
the remains of what once must have been a 
large mansion — a very solitary, deserted spot, 
surrounded by a number of ruined walls, and 
dilapidated houses. In the distance, the lofty 
trees skirting the Count Bernini's gardens 
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could be dimly discerned. Passing through a 
ruined gateway, they entered a court, at 
the further end of which stood a building two 
stories high, with all the windows blocked up. 

" This is ttye place where the captain is con- 
fined," said one of the men, in a low voice ; 
" I must now tell you, Signor, that he had a 
slight wound — but of no great moment — we 
couldn't secure him without a struggle— and 
the Marohese, in the scuffle, wounded him with 
his sword." 

"Cowardly villain," muttered Vernon; **I 
shall feel no regret if I have lamed him for 
life." 

" Don't you speak, Signor ; for though there 
is only an old bedlamite of a woman and a 
young girl in the house — yet we must get in 
by deceiving the old hag— otherwise, it will be 
impossible to force the door without great noise." 

The man then approached the portal, giving 
a peculiar knock, and whistled, in a low, shrill 
key — but no answer was returned. 
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11 Curse the old witch, she's dead," said the 
bravo, 

" "Dead drunk, she may be/* returned the 
other, " as often happens with old Jaqueline— 
but hush ! she hears us." 

A small iron grating in the door was pushed 
back — and a light flashed out into the court. 

" Is that Jacomo ?" said a wheezy, cracked 
voice. 

"No, Bella Madre," said the man; "but 
it's me — your pet — Piero — so open the door." 

" The devil's pet, you mean/' growled the 
old woman within. " What are you come for 
at this hour of the night ?" 

" We come to relieve you of your charge," 
said the man, calling himself Piero. " They 
have got scent of the captain, and we must re- 
move him." 

" Ha, they have, have they ? Have you 
brought a sack ?" 

Vernon felt his heart beat at these words, for 
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cognized him at once, with a look and excla- 
mation of joy* 

The men held back, while our hero 
grasped the hand of his friend, who had risen 
from his bed, apparently not seriously hurt, 
but very weak from loss of blood. 

" My dear Vernon* — " commenced the cap- 
tain. 

"There is no time for explanation," said: 
Vernon; "we had better leave this place as 
quickly as possible." 

, " You are right, Signor," said Piero, " the 
sooner we are away the better." 

The whole party left the house, locking the 
doors after them ; and leaving the young girl, 
who had remained in her room, terrified at the 
sight of the men, to release the amiable Jac- 
queline. 

Throwing his mantle over his friend, Vernon 
gave him the support of his arm, and following 
the guides, in half-an-hour reached the suburb, 
and in another the hotel. 
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The moment he had seen Captain Gerlotti 
to his chamber, and left him to the care of the 
astonished Vineentio, he returned to the bravos, 
who received the reward promised them with 
a profusion of thanks — saying, they would quit 
Naples with the dawn — or the Marchese would 
provide them with a berth in the galleys, a 
kindness he frequently did for those who served 
him in doing his dirty work. 

Vernon made no remark, disgusted with the 1 
laxity of law and morals of the Neapolitan 
state and people; he was satisfied — they had 
served him, and he paid them, trusting he- 
might never have to employ ruffians of their, 
class again. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 



"Though not dangerous, Captain Gerlotti," 
•aid the surgeon who had been summoned, 
"you hare strangely neglected this sword 
thrust; I must insist upon great quiet for a 
few days, to prevent an increase of the fever 
you now have upon you, I was sent for to a 
much worse case however, last night. The 
King's favourite, the Marchese de Lori, has 
received a pistol ball in the knee — a duel I sup- 
pose, for he made no remark or observation — 
indeed, gentlemen fight now on such trivial 
grounds, that the less a man says in company 
the better. The Marchese' s case is a bad one 
as far as his leg goes — we had a consultation, 
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and my brethren of the lanoet were of opinion 
the limb must be amputated. I differed with 
them, and so did the Marchese, for he swore 
stoutly they should not have his leg — we shall 
save that, hut he will halt for life." 

Captain Gerlotti looked at his friend, but 
neither of them made a reinark,and the surgeon 
hating finished his operations, departed, not 
much enlightened on the eatise of the eap~ 
tain's wounds, any more than on that of the 
King's favourite. 

As soon as he was gone, Captain Gerlotti 
said — 

"We must, for Juliana's sake, keep this 
affair to ourselves. You have quieted thq 
Marchese for some time, and left him a remem- 
brance he will carry to his grave, You have, 
I fear, in your generosity and friendship for 
me, made for yourself a terrible and treacherous 
enemy, and this city will nqt be a safe place 
for you." 

" Do not make yourself uneasy on my ao- 
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ftount," said our hero, " I feel none — a week or 
two will be the most I can remain in this city; 
for as soon as Leon de Haro has satisfied his 
curiosity, he will embark for Spain. I go with 
him ; and depend upon it, the Marchese will be 
some time before he can plot new schemes." 

A short note had been written, and sent by 
Vinoentio, to the villa, with the pleasing 
tidings of Captain Gerlotti's release and safety, 
stating also, that in the evening, he would be 
able to join his aunt and sister* 

" I cannot but think/' said our hero to his 
friend, " that your scheme of carrying off the: 
lady Juliana, must have been betrayed by 
that old hag of a duenna. Tell me what 
passed." 

"It certainly looks very like it," said 
Gerlotti, " for the moment I got through the 
garden gate, those three rascals, and one or 
two of the Marchese de Lori's confidential 
attendants seized me ; I made a few struggles, 
and got within sword's length of the Marchese, 
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but the rascals threw themselves upon me, and 
he himself made a thrust at me, which gave me 
the wound I now suffer from. I was over* 
powered, and carried to the old house in which 
you found me; my wound bled profusely 
during the night, and but for the kindness of 
.the poor girl who procured me water and 
cloths, I should have suffered as much in body 
as in mind. The Count Bernini I did not see 
at all, neither do T know how my poor Juliana 
was treated. The death of my kind and 
generous uncle pains me much, but I am sure, 
had the Count Bernini known I had been left 
heir to a much larger fortune than I had lost, 
he would not have acted as he did." 

"I tell you what, Gerlotti," said Sidney 
Vernon after a pause, "I have a proposal to 
make, and I expect you will agree before- 
hand." 

" To anything, dear friend, you propose, I 
agree." 
: " "Well then, I intend this very day, to call 
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upon the Count Bernini," an exclamation of 
•uprise escaped the Neapolitan, hut Vernon 
continued, " what I shall say or do, I cannot 
promise to tell you, hut I must have a carte 
blanche to do and say whatever comes into my 
head." 

" I have benefited so much already/' said 
the captain, " by your friendship and courage, 
that I feel satisfied whatever you do or say, 
will be for my happiness; therefore, dear 
friend, follow the bent of your own heart 
Whatever may be the result, it can never 
weaken the feelings of deep gratitude, we all 
owe you." 

"Well, I shall begin to fancy myself cut 
out for a hero of romance, if you give me such 
unmerited praise. However, to the Count I 
will go, and the sooner the better. I may 
have a difficult game to play — but I hold 
powerful trumps in my hand." 

Two hours after this conversation, our hero 
was standing at the door of the Count Bernini's 
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tnansion. On requesting to see the Count, 
he was at once shewn, by one of the numerous 
domestics, that usually loiter about the great 
halls of the Neapolitan nobility, into a very 
splendid saloon. 

The Count Bernini was seated on an ottoman, 
and by his side stood his daughter, the same fair, 
beautiful girl, ourherohad seen at the San Carlos, 
She loooked pale and agitated, and trembled 
as she turned round, on hearing the name of 
Vernon, indifferently pronounced by the do- 
mestic. The Count started to his feet, with 
an angry flush on his cheek ; and a frown of 
bitter vexation was cast upon the domestic, 
who, however, retired, closing the door. The 
beautiful Neapolitan attracted all our hero's 
attention ; it was very evident to him, she had 
been weeping, 

u May I request to know, sir," enquired the 
Count, haughtily, "to what I owe the honour of 
this visit?" 

Anxious to relieve the mind of the fear 
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mourner before him, from the anxiety she 
must be suffering, with respect to her lover's 
fate, Vernon replied, in a calm, quiet tone — 

" I have called on you, Count Bernini, pur- 
posely to relieve your mind, as well as that of 
your daughter, of all anxiety, respecting the 
health and safety of Captain Gerlotti, whom I 
am happy to tell you, is restored to the home 
he was torn from. The slight wound he re- 
ceived from the Marchese de Lori, is of no 
consequence." 

" Oh ! my God, how rejoiced I am," burst 
from the lips of Juliana, notwithstanding the 
frowns and fierce looks of her father, 

"Madam, I request you will leave the 
room," said her father sternly. 
. Juliana obeyed ; but as she did so, with a 
bright flush upon her cheek, and a smile, - that 
would have won the aid of a saint ; she held 
out her hand to our hero — saying — 

" Signor, your kindness and generosity will 
never be forgotten by Juliana Bernini." 
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Sidney kissed- the^smaH beautiful i#nd held 
out to him — while the Count paced the saloon 
hi & towering 'rage. The nest moment, the 
door closed, and left the gentlemen face to 
iaoe. There was a something in the tall, pow- 
erful, and singularly .graceful figure of the 
young Englishman, and a look in his calm, 
noble features, that awed the Count, despite 
his rage and vexation. Half ohoaking with 
passion, he said — 

" Pray Sir, may I ask, what has induced 
this strange, and unwarrantable intrusion into 
.the domestic concerns of my family ?" 

" Simply," replied the Englishman, " for 
the purpose of serving my friend, and a desire, 
at the same time, of saving the honour and 
reputation of the Count Bernini, from public 
reproach." 

" Sir, you are insulting me I What do you 
mean ?" returned the Count, but his oheek be- 
came pale, and his manner agitated ; under the 

vol. i. N 
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glance of his visitor's eyes, which were bent 
steadily upon him. 

" I mean, Count Bernini, that it is beneath 
the dignity and honour of an Italian nobleman, 
to hire common assassins to assault a gentle- 
man, even if he were on the point of carrying 
off a lady to whom he was solemnly betrothed, 
and after assaulting and wounding him in a 
most cowardly attack, to infringe the law, by 
placing him in a miserably dilapidated house, 
without even offering him the smallest assist- 
ance. Lax as your institutions are, Count, 
this would scarcely stand investigation, with- 
out bringing shame and reproach upon the 
name of Bernini." 

u Sir, I knew nothing of Captain Gerlotti's 
being wounded, neither was I aware, that he 
was carried to any place of confinement. So 
far I will explain my conduct ; I discovered 
that Captain Gerlotti intended to carry off my 
daughter against my will, and that you, Sir, a 
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a foreigner, for though I never saw you, I heard 
your name, were also engaged in the unlawful 
attempt to take a child from her father's pro- 
tection. My intended son-in-law, the Mar- 
chese de Lori, naturally undertook to prevent 
such an outrage. If Captain Gerlotti received 
a wound on the occasion, he merited it ; as to 
his confinement, I was assured by the Mar- 
chese de Lori, that he would only confine him 
in an apartment of his own palace, till such 
time as his nuptials with my daughter, should 
take place. Now sir, the law will justify me 
in protecting my child ; and you, yourself are 
amenable to our statutes, for your uncalled for 
assistance in this matter." 

" You form a very favourable opinion Count 
Bernini," said Vernon with a smile, " of your 
own actions ; but, nevertheless, the law will 
not justify your applying a thumb screw, to an 
unfortunate gardener, and mocking a sacred 
ceremony, by causing a domestic to personate a 
Priest." Sidney saw the Count turn very 
N 2 
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pale, as be continued: "and oonfining a 
gentleman, in the king's service, in a damp 
unwholesome chamber, where, if he had been 
left two days longer, he would have died of 
fever." 

The Count Bernini looked staggered; the 
quiet, determined tone and manner of the 
young Englishman had its effect on the Nea- 
politan. And Yernon now determined to play 
his other cards while the Count seemed bewil- 
dered. 

" I pray you, Count," he resumed, after a 
short pause, "to pardon me, if, in speaking of 
your family affairs, I appear intrusive. Cap- 
tain Oerlotti was, I understand, betrothed to 
your daughter, the lady Juliana, under an 
agreement, that a certain property should be 
possessed by him. Having by trickery, aad 
fraud, lost that property — the contract became 
null and void. Now at this moment Count, 
Captain Gerlotti is possessed of wealth much 
more considerable than that he lost" 
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" What I" exclaimed the Count Bernni, with 
a sudden change of manner and countenance. 
"How is that?" 

"His uncle, the wealthy merchant in Genoa 
is dead, and has left the whole of his estate, 
&c., to his nephew and heir." 

" Dead 1" exclaimed the count, in the 
greatest astonishment, " a man still in the 
prime of life*— dead." 

" Even so, Count Bernini ; a letter has been 
received from Genoa, stating that he owed his 
death to an accident in ascending a flight of 
stairs to one of his warehouses. Thus Captain 
Gerlotti has come into a property far exceeding 
the one he was robbed of. You will find it im- 
possible, even if your own natural feelings 
permitted you to commit so cruel an act, to 
force your daughter into a union with the 
Marchese de Lori, who by his base and cowardly 
conduct, has brought a just retribution on his 
own head ; he may lose his leg, and if he does 
not, he will be lame for life." 
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"Now it is the wish of Captain Gerlotti to 
keep all this unhappy affair strictly secret, he 
bears neither ill-will or malice, for the injuries 
inflicted on him, and is ready to bury the past 
in oblivion ; and will, with joy and gratitude^ 
receive the hand of your daughter, with no 
other dowry than her virtues and her 
beauty." 

Whether our hero's eloquence, or the intelli- 
gence of the death of Gerlotti's uncle, and his 
bequeathing his vast wealth to his nephew, acted 
upon the count's mind, we cannot tell, perhaps 
both had their influence ; but, at all events, the 
effect was striking. He seemed to think seriously 
for a moment, and then suddenly looking up, 
with an agreeable expression of countenance 
said — 

"I agree with you, Signor Vernon, that 
what has passed, had better be kept secret, it 
is not necessary that the public should be made 
acquainted with the private affairs of families. 
The Marchese de Lori may not survive Hie 
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amputation of his limb, if he does, and I sin- 
cerely trust he may, he will be long before he 
.appears in public. My daughter, this morning, 
solemnly declared she would never wed him, 
therefore, though I considered that union 
would be for her — ''happiness, he was going to 
say, but with a slight hesitation he substituted 
" welfare and position in life," 1 came to the 
determination of breaking off with the Mar- 
chese just as you, Signor, were announced. 1 
do not deny that my daughter, accustomed to 
consider Captain Gerlotti as her future husband, 
had learned to esteem and feel an affection for 
him ; but, I was not aware that that affection 
was so great ; and I give you my sacred honour, 
the cruelty exercised upon that foolish fellow, 
my gardener, was entirely contrary to my wishes 
and feelings, and has led to a coolness between 
the Marchese and myself. After what has passed, 
I think it better to leave Naples for a time, I 
will, therefore, proceed, with my family, to 
Florence, and you may assure Captain Gerlotti 
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that I regret the past, and will be the first to 
hold forth the hand of reconciliation." 

"Count Beimoi !" returned Vernon, bis- 
handsome features glowing with satisfaction, 
and with all the warm heartedness of his 
nature — holding out his hand to the Neapoli- 
tan noble, who hastened to accept this truly 
English mode of expressing friendship and 
satisfaction ; and so energetic was our hero, in 
his squeeze, that the tears came, into the eyes 
of the count, and a slight expression of pa£n 
escaped him ; for our hero certainly forgot he 
held the small delicate hand of the Italian in 
his powerful grasp, giving it a pressure i that 
was not forgotten for a time. " Count Bernini, 
you have made me completely happy, and I 
take my leave, that your fair and amiable 
daughter may the sooner be made acquainted 
with this happy change in her prospects. One 
single question, count, I entreat permission to 
ask you — was Captain Gerlotti betrayed by 
the Lady Juliana's Duenna." 
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The count smiled, hesitated a little, and 
then said — 

"You are correct, Signor Vernon, in your 
conjecture. That good lady betrayed the 
captain on the condition of being united to the 
youth you found with her. The Marchese 
would have had the marriage performed in 
earnest, but I thought a mock ceremony would 
foe a sufficient punishment for the man's betray- 
ing his master. I knew he would make his 
escape the moment he could, and that a sum 
<of money would compensate the good Duenna 
for the loss of her supposed youthful hus- 
band." 

They parted, and as the door closed after 
the Englishman, the Count Bernini looked at 
his delicate fingers with rather a rueful coun- 
tenance, muttering half aloud — 

" A noble looking youth, there is no denying, 
but the saints keep me from that Anglo-mania 
of shaking hands ; by St. Nicholas he has a 
grasp like a blacksmith's vice." 
v 5 
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CHAPTER XT. 



It was evening, and our hero stood alone with 
his thoughts upon the Mole of Naples, gazing 
out into that beautiful sheet of water, so like a 
lake, land-locked as it is by the Island of 
Capri. His eyes were fixed steadily upon the 
fast receding hull of a handsome man-of-war 
brig, with the bright flag of merry England 
waving from her peak, and the tiny gay pen- 
nant, as it streamed out from her lofty mast- 
head. Every stitoh of canvas was spread to 
woo the capricious breeze, that played upon 
tho water, at times rippling its surface, and 
causing its mimic waves to sparkle in the 
last rays of the setting sun, at times flitting 
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oyer the water like the breath of a Zephyr, her 
lofty spars and snow-white sails catching the 
golden rays as they shot upwards from the 
mighty deep. 

With folded arms and abstracted thoughts, 
Vernon stood till the golden rays faded to a 
faint yellow, then again bright crimson, and 
then gradually the short twilight of the south 
faded away, and the vessel he had watched so 
intently disappeared in the gloom ; still he 
stood, with his eyes bent upon the ground, 
there was an expression of sadness, if not of re- 
gret upon his features, as if he almost repented 
the position in which he had placed himself, 
when a word might have changed his whole 
destiny. 

It was about ten days after his interview 
with the Count Bernini ; in that English gun- 
brig, the Pandora, the Gerlottis had quitted 
Naples for Genoa. 

The parting between Sidney Vernon and 
Captain Gerlotti and his sister Julia had been, 
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to a certain extent, a painful one. It mi* not 
without a severe struggle with himself that he 
bade Julia Gerlotti farewell. Was it pride, 
feeling himself too poor to offer himself a$ 
a suitor to the fair Neapolitan, his heart 
answered the question — it was not. 

Bousing himself from his dream of the past 
few weeks, he looked up as the fall of oars 
fell upon his ear ; the sound of voices swel- 
ling richly and pleasantly on the sensed The 
fishermen of Naples, that strange race, were 
returning to their homes, and singing— only as 
those untaught children of the south can sing 
—the Evening Hymn to the Virgin. 

The murmur of a vast population, mingled 
with the tinkling and tolling of many bells, 
in the distance sounded harmoniously — so un- 
like the sounds that greet the ear, standing 
on London bridge, listening to the thunder 
and din of its mighty population, at their almost 
ceaseless toil. 

"I am alone again," thought Vernon, 
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as he retraced his way into the city, " what 
can keep Leon do Haro ! his companionship 
now, would be invaluable, and it is past the 
time he promised to be in Naples." 

Entering a cafe, he called for refreshments ; 
taking up a Neapolitan gazette, and whilst 
listlessly naming his eyes over its contents, 
tiife- following paragraph caught his attention. 

"It mnst appear a strange paradox to 
foreign ambassadors and foreigners who now 
frequent our city in crowds, that our police 
force, enormously expensive as it is, to say 
nothing of the various regiments quartered 
$t this moment in the various garrisons around 
Naples, should have, to all appearance, so 
sinecure an office, when every day proves to us 
that their energies and exertions should be 
called into action. Passing over the swarms 
of ruffians of every .description that inhabit the 
purlieus of our city, committing nightly out- 
rages, that would not be tolerated in any other 
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city in Europe — Genoa excepted — but our 
most public roads are actually not safe for 
human life or property ; several years a 
notorious brigand, whose atrocities procured for 
him the name of ' Era Diavolo,' carried on his 
rapine almost with impunity. He no sooner 
ceased to exist, but another, much more daring, 
but fortunately much less bloodthirsty and 
exacting succeeds him. This gentleman, as 
the peasantry are pleased to style him, is a 
somewhat mysterious personage, and has 
acquired, for himself, the distinguished title of 
1 Fra Angelo/ in contradiction to our late 
friend 'Fra Diavoli,' so that the Neapolitan 
dominions have now the felicity of enjoying 
the advantages of an Angelic Eoad Surveyor. 

" This brigand, with the amiable name pro- 
fesses, like the knights of old, to protect the 
weak from the strong, with this slight differ- 
ence — that as protecting the weak empties their 
purses, the* strong are required to fill them. 
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Accordingly, this worthy, whom all who haye 
had the felicity of seeing him, describe difV 
greatly — so differently indeed, that there is 
no fear whatever of ever knowing, till in the 
hands of that exalted personage — the hangman 
qf Naples — which description is the right one. 
This brigand of Itri, as he is styled, has, like 
tjhe condottieri of old, levied a tax on numerous 
villages, and even towns, which saves all their 
inhabitants from pillage. It is impossible to 
say how many brigands form the court of this 
IraAngelo — sometimes he appears with only 
half a dozen ; then, at the head of nearly a 
hundred ; be it as it may, some three weeks 
ago, all Borne was in a state of consterna- 
tion; Cardinal S— — having been stopped re- 
turning from a periodical visit to numerous 
convents and monastaries, and though his 
Eminence had nearly thirty armed domestics 
in, his train, they were suddenly surrounded 
and disarmed without a single shot being fired, 
and his Eminence most politely accosted by 
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Era Angelo himself, who would not allow Iris 
Eminence to be in the least inconvenienoed, 
begged him to hare no apprehension, as the 
valuable church plate, which was being con- 
veyed, together with valuable decorations, on 
two mules, should not, on any account, be 
touched. He was sorry to trouble his Emi- 
nence, but he was inconvenienced for want of a 
large sum — which his Eminence could oblige 
him with — he therefore entreated that, in con* 
sideration of his moderation, his Eminence 
would make no objections to leaving the dona- 
tions. 

1 1 Cardinal S — , who was quite as polite as the 
worthy Era Angelo— expressed himself highly 
gratified by the brigand's respect for the 
church — ordered all the other valuables to be 
handed over to the obsequious and bowing 
bandits, and a very large sum of gold besides ; 
and the whole troop, piously taking off their 
hats, received the good Cardinal's benediction, 
who returned to Borne, with the air of a 
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conqueror, declaring that ( Fra Angelo was one 
of the handsomest and most gentlemanly 
persona he had ever conversed with.' Buty 
strange to say, all the rest of his train de- 
scribed him as a man of about forty, with a 
tanned complexion, immense moustachios, and 
red whiskers, with a remarkably piereing pair 
of dark eyes. No notice was taken of this 
affair by the Boman authorities. 

" Shortly after, Fra Angelo made his ap- 
pearance in the town of , within seven 

miles of bur city, and requested a sum of: four 
hundred sequins, arrears due, might be settled, 
as he could not call again conveniently for 
some time ; accordingly the money was 
paid. 

" Finally, a few days since, a party of 
travellers were surrounded — some plundered — 
others not touched — and two gentlemen of 
rank, foreigners, carried up into their moun* 
tain retreat for ransom. 

" Now all these acts have been committed 
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under the very noses of our military, and our 
mounted police force, who remain quietly smok- 
ing their cigars at their different stations. Is it 
not just — is it not natural, we should ask — why 
is this permitted — why do the people of Naples 
pay a monstrous tax to support a force that 
enjoy to the full l The Doloe far niente,* to 
which our countrymen alas ! are too much ad- 
dicted." 

There was much more, not interesting to our 
hero ; the part that peculiarly struck him was 
that relating to the plunder and taking into 
captivity two gentlemen, at the very period he 
expected his friend de Haro. He therefore 
resolved, the following morning, to make minute 
enquiries of Vincentio's brother, who was a 
sbirri and an intelligent, active man. 

Every day he became more anxious to leave 
Naples, and proceed to Lisbon, where he ex- 
pected to find letters from the Tressidders, and 
from his uncle's solicitor; for he often thought of 
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his Mend Henry, and wondered what became 
of the Bon Homme Richard during the night 
of the tempest, in which they lost her. 

One evening, on turning the corner of a 
street of very mean and deserted appearance, 
he observed two figures— one a man, speaking 
in loud and angry tones, the other a female ; 
and just as he approached them, the man ex- 
claimed — 

" Curse you ! — starve theji," and lifting his 
hand,, he struck the unfortunate female 90 
severe a blow, that she staggered and fell, 
uttering a cry of pain, while the wretch, who 
had hurt her, rushed from the spot. 

" Buffian I" exclaimed Sidney Vernon^ 
hastening to assist the woman. 

As he lifted her from the pavement, she 
wept passionately, exclaiming in heart-rending 
tone — 

< " Oh, better let him kill me ! better die than 
live further dishonoured. Oh, world, world ! 
but what ought the mother to expect, who could 
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sell her own child even to hide her husband** 
shame." 

Struck by the words, the tone, and the 
plaintive voice, Vernon said — 

" I fear you are hurt — allow me to assist 
you — and if it is in the power of money to re- 
lieve your distress — accept this ;" and he 
strove to press a few small gold coins into her 
hand. 

" Ah, Madonna I" sobbed the woman, " how 
strange is the voice of kindness. Alas ! Sig- 
nor — for gold I plunged into sin — but I thank 
you — for this will save me from furthe* 
brutality this night — and God help me — it's 
not probable I shall see many more." 

Struck by her gentle, soft voice — her evi- 
dent grief — and a feeling of curiosity her 
words created in his heart, Vernon said — 

"I feel greatly for your apparently miser- 
able situation, and would willingly shield you 
from a repetition of such brutal treatment as I 
just now witnessed. I reside at the hotel of 
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the" Four Nations — my name is Vernon**?* 
and—" 

" Vernon !" almost screamed the woman. 
"Oh, Madre Mia! that is the name of hiiy> 
who first induced me to sin. I sold my 
child to him. Oh, if you are — " 

" Miserable woman, beware what you say,'? 
shouted a voice close beside them. 

And seizing the female in his grasp, the 
intruder pushed her on before him ; and then 
turning to the surprised Vernon, said, fiercely — 

" This woman is my wife — as her husband^ 
I haye a right to — " 

"Kuffian!" returned Vernon, "you have 
no right to ill-use this unfortunate woman, 
though she may be your wife; but I know 
you — your name is Goldoni." 

£ cry from the woman, and a blasphemous 
curse from the man, followed this random shot. 
The next moment, the man placed his foot 
Against the door of a house, and pushing it 
r open, thrust the woman in; and, just as Vernon 
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was think i ng whether lie would be justified in 
seizing the man, and dragging him to a police 
station, he sprang within, himself closing and 
bolting it, with a loud, mocking laugh. 

As Vernon stood, irresolute how to act, for he 
dared not venture to break into a man's house, 
on so slight a suspicion as he entertained of the 
ruffian's character, a window over the door 
opened, and the man's head appeared in the 
opening. 

" Many thanks, noble Signor," said the man, 
in a sneering tone, " for your humane care of 
another man's wife ; but neither your gold or 
your services are wanted; there," and he 
pitched into our hero's face the coins he had 
given the woman, and then added — " If you 
are wise, take yourself out of Naples, or you 
will feel a knife sticking in your ribs some fine 
night." 

Exasperated at the fellow's insolence, and 
satisfied he had actually stumbled upon Gol- 
doni and his wife, Vernon, ever apt to follow 
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the dictates of a very hasty and, sometimes, 
violent temper, put his shoulder to the door, 
regardless of consequences, intending to force 
it — but it was crossed by bars inside. 

" So you would rob my house," shouted the 
man from above. " Curse me if I don't fire if 
you don't leave off that." 

And the muzzle of a blunderbuss was pro- 
truded from the window. 

By this time, the windows of two or three of 
the adjoining houses were opened, and several 
heads were protruded, exclaiming in the vile 
patois of the lower classes. 

" What's the row ? ho, ho," shouted a voico 
from the next house — " it's only Vergani beat- 
ing his wife I" 

" Peste !" exclaimed another, " can't he 
do that quietly, without waking his neigh* 
bours ?" 

" I'm not beating my wife," exclaimed the 
man with the blunderbuss ; " here's a spy of 
the police under my window." 
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" Oufse the spy," screamed several voices— 
u hml a brick at him." 

And down catae several missiles at our hero, 
who, finding he had got into a nest of thieves 
and pickpockets, the very scum of the 
Neapolitan population, made a hasty retreat, 
till he gained the comer of the next street, 
where he encountered two persons, wrapped in 
the dark brown mantles of citizens of respecta- 
bility. 

" Pardon me," said Vernon, addressing the 
strangers ; " may I enquire of you the name of 
this street?" 

"I should advise you, Signor," returned 
one of the stiangers, an aged, sober individual, 
" to be satisfied with the name, and not ven- 
ture to inspect it. It's the quarter where all 
the rogues and vagabonds in Naples congre- 
gate — you are a stranger, I perceive, therefore 
avoid it — it's, name is, however Strada Vecchia" 

Thanking the strangers, he enquired his 
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way to the street in which his hotel was 
situated. 

On reaching his room, he summoned Vin- 
centio. 

"I have found the very persons we have 
been seeking," said our hero—" I am positive 
of it." 

He then related his adventure. 

"St. Nicholas! Signor," exclaimed the 
valet, " there is no doubt of it. That's the 
very man — what kind of a man was he ? — I 
never saw him myself— but my brother knows 
him by sight." 

" I could not see his features ; but in person 
he is tall, broad-shouldered, and, I think, 
limps in his walk. To make sure of him — 
while I retain a recollection of the locality — 
let us go there at once — I will shew you the 
house; and to-morrow you can take your 
brother to it — and if it should turn out to be 
Goldoni, we can arrest him, as I understand he 
is a fugitive from the galleys of Palermo." 
vol. i. o 
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" T$ko your pistols, Signer," said Vincentio, 
" for one's life is never safe in that locality." 

Plating a brace of pistols in his pocket, 
Vernon, followed by Vincentio, left the hotel, 
and in half an hour reached the street All 
was, however, silent; and recognizing the 
house, he shewed it to Vincentio. 

"I can make no mistake now," said the 
Neapolitan. 

They then returned to the hotel. 
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mestic tale. It will be read by all who appreciate a good 
novel and 'an exceedingly interesting plot. 



'In Three Vols. 
THE BOATMAN OF THE BOSPHORUS: 

A TALE OF TURKEY. 

By the OSMANLI ABDERHAMAN EFFENDI. 

A Turkish tale, and written by a Turk of great literfery 
ability, must insure for the work great popularity. It has 
also the additional merit of a plot of thrilling interest- 
Constantinople, Bucharest, &c, are described'with great 
accuracy. — Evening Post. 



THE WOBLD, AND HOW TO SQTTABE IT. 

BT HABBT HIEOVEB, 

Author of u Proper Conditions for all Hones," 
"Sporting Facts and Sporting Fancies," &c 



Price 5s. with Plates. (Second Edition.) 
HABEY HIEOVEB 

ON TUB 

PBOPEB CONDITION FOB ALL HOBSES. 

It should be in the bands of all owners of hones. — 
Ball's Life. 



In One Vol. 12*. 

6POBTING FACTS AND SPORTING 

FANCIES. 

By HARRY HIEOVEB. 

Author of 'Stable Talk and Table Talk,' 'The Pocket 

and the Stud, ' The Hunting Held,' ' The Proper 

Condition for all Horses.' <fec. 



In 1 Vol. fo. 8vo. 
BIPEDS AND QUADETJPEDS. 

BT HABBY HIEOVEB. 
Under the Patronage of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 
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184 THE TWO MIDSHIPMEN, 

English families, who had resided in Naples, 
dazing the previous winter. 

" Si Signory many — I was employed by 
several, but especially by a .rich milor, who. 
first resided in the city for four months, and 
then took a country house near it ; the milor s 
family, however, remained in Naples, and I 
staid to attend them ; but milor Vernon — " 

" Vernon I" repeated our hero, " That 
is the very family I wished to inquire 
after; but what were you going to say of Sir 
Christopher Vernon ?" 

"Si } si, Sit/nor," eagerly interrupted the 
valet, " that was the name and title of the 
milor. A tall, grand Signor, with great 
hauteur ; but paid 'comme uno principeS " 

Sidney smiled at the valet's description of his 
nncle. 

On relating his history, and his uncle's 
strange conduct to him, to his Mend, Leon de 
Haro, (when in Florence) the young Spaniard 
said — 
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